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“THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE,” 


popular author of “John Hali- 


fax, Gentleman, 


th HARPER’S 


will be issued gratui- 


3AZAR for Octo 
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THE LINCOLN MONUMENT. 
PENNE dedication of the monument to ABRA- 
: HAM LINCOLN at his old home in Spring- 
field, Illinois, recalls a died 
irs ago, but who seems already 
historical 
his hold of 
i Tlie 


man who less 


remote figure. How strong is 


the American heart was shown 
which Mr. CHARLES 
illusions to him in his eu- 


rhe 
LINCOLN is 


protest with 
ADAMS'S 
logy upon Mr. SEWARD were received. 


4 
nd of feeling with which Mr. 





revarded is due to the consciousness that 
he was a thoroughly representative Ameri- 
can. Every body feels that he understands 
him and has property in him. Like a 
h mountain rising through every cli- 

1 girdled with every zone, and at some 
| t upon its surface offering his familiar 
; f ind scene to every pilgrim, so he 
‘ 1 to stretch through all American 
( “ I umd ¢ x perience and the wisest 
and tl simplest found him a companion 
and a friend. This essential quality and 
distinction of LINCOLN is more evident in 
LAMON'S unfi hed life of him than in any 
( les ition of the man and his career. 
I i Dn eviden of the authenticity 
of the 1 vir is conclusive, and there is 
no bi iy which gives a more vivid 
portraitut f its subject. Its glimpses of 
ualid Western life ixty years ago and of 


ilization of the frontier at that time 


tl c1V 

are un jnaled and invaluable. And that, 
hen the real quality of the American peo- 

ple and the power of their institutions was 


; } 


to be put to the sharpest and most search 








ing tr man who was the characteristic 
product and representative of them both 
should have been the official national lead 
er is one of those wonders of history which 
are « d providential. 
Mr. I OLN Was surrounded in Wasl 

ton by a and patriotic men, but he evi 
det st felt himself alone, and undoubt 
ead one ot orest tl ls of his career wa 
t " that he was tonstantly forced 
to make for the personal jealousies and ri 
vali immediately around him, and which 
even the e extremity of the national situ 
ation could not extingu h o7 subdue. He 
composed his cabinet upon a principle which 
is recognized and practi able in England, 
but which pel 3 our diflerent poli- 
tics. He surrounded himself with the de- 


feated candidates tor h 


who were therefore pre 


s own position, and 


umptively schemers 


for the succession One of them only, how- 
ever, Mr. CHASE, became apparently a seri- 
ous rival. But the Secretaries of State and 
of the Treasury were not warm friends. 
Mr. SEWARD did not hesitate to express his 
nder that the President should have ap 
pointed Mr. Case, and the friends of Mr. 
(SHASE were very cool toward Mr. SEWARD. 
But Mr. Lincoin, sad and smiling, kept his 
olitary way On t morning when he 
Emancipation Proclamation to the 


read the 
binet. he be g with great en- 
‘Artemus Ward's” 


the 


in by reading 





joyment a chapter trom 
book, and then opened 
In the little address that he 
cabinet Mr. CHASE that he 


“When the rebel army wus at Frederick I 





subject. 
the 


said: 


grave 
made to 


states 











determined, as soon as it should be driven 
out of Maryland, to issue a proclamation of 
emancipation such as [ thought most likely 
to be useful. I said nothing to any one, but 
I made the promise to myself and [hesita- 
ting a little] to my Maker. The rebel army 


is now driven out, and Iam going to fulfill 


that promise. I hay t you together to 
hear what I have written down. I do not 
wish your advice about the main matter: 
for that I have determined for myself. This 


I say without intending any thing but re- 
spect for any one of you I here; I 
must do the best 1 can, and bearthe respon 
sibility of taking the course which I feel that 
I ought to take.” 

Mr. LIncoun had that to know 
the true public opinion upon which he must 
rely, he need not ask Mr. SEWARD, nor. Mr. 
CHASE, nor Mr. CAMERON, nor Mr. WELLES, 
but he must ask himself. “Look i 


am 


learned 


ivyourown 


heart, and write.” No one comprehended 
the situation more accurately than he; none, 
indeed, 80 accurately, for he was not de- 


ceived as to the rapidity with which opin- 
ion advanced, 
involuntarily 
public 


Sensitive as the mercury, he 
measured the movement of 
with perfect precision. 
He was not governed by his hopes or his 
fears, but by his knowledge. When he 
moved, therefore, it was the country 
ing; when he spoke, every Union man heard 
his own thought. 

Now that he has been for nearly ten years 
dead, it that his renown in 
American history will not be due to his offi- 
cial association with a momentous epoch in 
the country, but to the real greatness of his 
manhood. 


sentiment 


mov- 


is easy to see 


To one of the sternest trials to 
which a national leader was ever exposed, 
this man, born in a squalid cabin and edn- 
cated in a small frontier grocery, was equal. 
It demanded an unquailing courage, an un- 
shrinking faith, a profound trust in the peo- 
ple and in himself, and what was most diffi- 
cult of all, the capacity of so bearing him- 
self from day to day and from moment to 
moment, in the focus of the most intense 
and anxious national scrutiny, that what he 
and what he did should 
stimulate and renew the most unquestion- 


said constantly 
ing confidence in the cause and in himself. 
He did it all; and he 
modestly, so naturally, with such a winning 


did it so simply, sO 


shrewdness and humane humor, that he had 
somehow become a part of every patriotic 
household; and when he was suddenly strick- 
en and fell, it was as if the assassin had tired 
at the family circle around every hearth 
stone in the land. No American 
carried to his grave with so immense a sor 
row; none will be r 
enduring love and admiration 


was ever 


membered with more 


and gratitude. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Tur election in South Carolina is chiefly 
the concern of that State, but as the Repub- 
lican party is in a very large majority there, 
and as the condition of the State has been, 
by common consent, deplorable, the party 
elsewhere has a deep interest in the result. 
In the regular Republican Convention the re- 
nomination of the present Governor, MosEs, 
was defeated, and Mr. D. H. CHAMBERLAIN 
is the Republican candidate. He is a gradu- 
ate of Yale College, and is represen te d to be 
The Boston 
Philadelphia Press sup- 
as a fit candidate, and Mr. 


a man of peculiar intelligence. 
idvertiser and the 
port him warmly 
R. B. ELLrorr, 


State Committee of South Carolina, de- 


the chairman of the Repub- 


clares that the nomination means thorough 
reform Mr. CARDOZO, the State Treasurer, 

ho was Secretary of State in the Scott ad- 
ministration, nominated Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 


in the Convention, and urged a united Re- 
publican ential to the welfare 


Meanwhile the 


action as €8 


of the colored race. inde- 


pendent Republicans, who instantly refused 


to support CHAMBI RLAIN a8 ab Improper 


candid ite, have nominated Judge Joun T. 
GREEN, a native Republican, tor Governor, 
and Mr. DELANEY, a colored man, for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and Mr. RAINEY and Mr. 
CaIn, two of Mr. ELLiott’s colored col- 
leagues in Congress, sustain the nomina- 
tion. The independent Convention adopt- 


ed the platform of the regular Convention, 
and the deleyvates from the Fourth District 
pledged the support of their friends to Gen- 
eral KursHaw, should he be nominated for 


Congress. 


If the nomination of Judge Green should 
be heartily accepted by th lax-payers 
Union, which has some two hundred and fif 


ty organized clubs in the State, and by the 


conservative party in general, he would poll 


a large vote, and even should he be defeat 
ed, the combination would be the nuclen 
of a reform party. It is evident that the 
vote which has sustained Moses will be 
for CHAMBERLAIN, and th of the two 
didates he will be the choice of those who 


was a 


fatten 
the regular 


on corruptiol! nomination 


Convention detiance ot 
Republican opinion in the country at large, 


becuuse its lirst duly was to select a candi- 


! 
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date who was entirely clear of all associa- 
tion with uncleanness, and whose career and 
character were equally unassailable. But 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had been a member of 
one of the most corrupt of administrations. 
From 1868 to 1872, as Attorney-General, he 
was er officio a member of several boards, 
and among them of the financial beard which 
issued the “conversion” bends and appoint- 
ed Kimpton. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S general 
explanation is that he was but one member 
of the board; that many of his duties were 
merely ministerial and professional ; that he 
voted for KrmpTon without recommending 
him to his colleagues, and because he be- 
lieved him to be honest and capable; and 
that he believed the purposes of the finan- 
cial board to be pure. He says farther that 
he never connived at fictitious financial en- 
tries; that he had nothing to do with the 
fraudulent sale of certain railroad stocks; 
and that while as a land commissioner he 
did some things which he regrets, he was 
neither careless nor dishonest. 

To this defense of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN there 
is one conclusive reply. Enormous frauds 
were officially perpetrated under acts which 
he is asserted to have drawn. If he was not 
an accessory to the theft, he must necessari- 
ly have known of it. It is no excuse to say 
that he was only one member of a board, for 
that is the usual excuse by which individual 
responsibility is sought to be evaded. Yet 
these frauds went on in a hundred ways and 
upon all sides, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN utter- 
ed no protest and made no public exposure. 
He certainly knew as well as any man in 
the State or in the country the whole truth 
about about the 
whole system of cheating and stealing in 


the conversion bonds, as 
the State, and he connived at it by silence. 
We do not say, for we have not the proof, 
that he consented to the frands, but it is 
impossible to suppose that he knew nothing 
of them; and the fact that he was an active 
and unprotesting member of a corrupt ad- 
ministration should have been a conclusive 
Even Mr. 
CARDOZO, in presenting Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 


reason for not nominating him. 


name to the Convention, did not assert that 
he was free from all responsibility. He 
merely said that he might have yielded his 

But the supposition is fatal to 
his candidate, 


judeme 


As between such a candidate and one who 
is not obliged by the direst necessity to at- 
tempt to show that he is not dishonest those 
who wish for honest and intelligent govern- 
ment in Seuth Carolina can not 
Judge GREEN, as an unsuspected man and a 


hesitate. 


sincere Republican, is the true reform candi- 
date, as Mr. TOMLINSON was against MosEs. 
He stands upon a Republican platform, and 
if the wish of the “ tax-payers” for an honest 
rnment is stronger than their hatred of 
the Republican name and principles, they 
will cordially support him. The mistake of 
the regular Republican leaders was the se- 
lection of a candi 


poy 
K 


date whose whole campaign 


must be a defense and an explanation to 
prove that he is not one of the chief authors 
of the lamentable situation from which the 


State is to be rescued: 
in the 


— . 
wellare of 


and every Republic- 
the true 
and would have 
his party free from all just suspicion, must 
wish that Judge GREEN may be 


‘ onside rs 
South Carolina, 


an country who 


hearti 


elected. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 
WHILE we constantly expose and with- 
stand the attempts of the Roman Catholic 
to destroy the American common- 
school system, we do not, of course, deny 


eiergy 
the right of any citizen to hold and express 
any opinion upon the wisdom or justice of 
that But we object when he does 
it as a religious sectarian and not as a citi- 
zen. The this country, knows 
nothing of sects, and there is a very whole- 


system. 


state, in 


| some hostility in the American mind to 


ecclesiastical dictation and domination of 
every kind. This has been recently con- 
spicuonsly shown in New Haven and Hart- 
ford, where Roman Catholic priests proposed 
to their followers to get possession of the 
management of the schools for the purpose 
; The 
mere suggestion aroused so much feeling 
that by overwhelming majorities in New Ha- 
ven the plan was frustrated, while in Hart- 
ford the public opposition was so strong that 


of giving them a sectarian direction. 


the priests themselves withdrew their propo- 
ition. In both cities they relied upon the 
irty for 


the natural 


Democratic p assistance, the party 

illy of every anti- 
foreign 
rmerly crouched before do- 


" h is 
merican pol pandering to a 


Church as it ft 


mestic slavery 

We are sorry to see that this action of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood is sometimes im- 
itated b he cler of other sects. Some 
weeks ago a ly of Methodist ministers in 
Boston resolved that, as Methodist minis- 
ters, they would support the candidacy ef 


Mr. TALBOT tor Governor; and more recent- 


| ly the regular weekly meeting of the Bap- 











[Ocroner 24, 1874, 
tist preachers of Boston and vicinity re- 
solved “that, as Baptist ministers anz- 
ious for the best interests of the State, we 
earnestly desire the nomination and election 
of Lieutenant-Governor TALBOT.” As citi- 
zens of Massachusetts these gentlemen might 
very properly express their preferences, and 
place them, as they did, in their resolution, 
upon their regard for temperance and prohi- 
bition, but as Methodist and Baptist minis- 
ters they had nothing whatever to do with 
the subject. The election of Governor Tat- 
BOT is not a Methodist or Baptist question, 
and can in no manner whatever affect those 
sects as such. Neither do these gentlemen 
support the prohibitory policy as a Method- 
ist or Baptist measure, but as one of gener- 
al good morals. Prohibition is not a Meth- 
odist or Baptist tenet, and there are many 
good Methodists and sound Baptists who do 
not favor the policy. Therefore these « 
gymen mistook their own position when, 
upon a subject with which they can richt- 


ler- 


fully deal only as citizens, they took action 
as ecclesiastics. 

The matter in itself small impor 
tance, but in its consequences it is of some 
gravity. For if Baptist and Methodist min- 
isters may, as such, demand a political pol- 
icy upon a subject entirely foreign to their 
professional functions, so certainly may the 
Roman Catholic clergy. If a body of citi- 
zens, not as citizens and voters, but as the 
clergy of a church, may require that dram- 
shops shall be closed, they may as a church 
clergy equally require that the public-school 
fund shall be divided. It is no answer to 
say that the Catholic demand involves a 
fundamental change of the relation of the 
state to the church, while that of the other 
ministers implies only more stringent laws 
than those which exist. It is true that the 
Catholic demand does involve such a change, 
but it is no less true that the attitude tuken 
by the Methodist and Baptist clergymen is 
that of a political body, which is equally 
foreign to the spirit of the Constitution. A 
individual citizens, clergymen, in their pul- 
pits or out of them, very properly support 
or oppose policies which seem to them to 
affect the moral welfare of the community. 
But when as an ecclesiastical class they as- 
sume to act politically, they merely arouse a 
suspicion and hostility which tend to frus- 
trate the very purpose they would promote. 


is of 


AS 


THE MASSACHUSETTS REPUB- 
LICANS. 


Tue action of the Republican Convention 
in Massachusetts shows that the Democratic 
hope of success is a delusion, and that the 
State will probably show a larger Repub- 
lican majority than last year. Lieutenant- 
Governor TALBOT, who, since the election of 
Governor WASHBURN to complete Mr. Sum- 
NER’s term, has been the acting Chief Mag- 
istrate, is a man of the highest character, 
and the chief objection in the party to his 
nomination for the highest office has been 
his “ prohibitory” principles. From the be- 
ginning of the summer, however, his sup- 
porters have been the most earnest, adroit, 
and thoroughly organized, while his oppo- 
nents have concentrated upon no candidate, 
and have had apparently rather a theoret- 
ical than a practical hostility to him. Mr. 
GASTON, the Democratic candidate, is a man 
of character, and it is supposed that some 
Republicans who are unfriendly to “sump- 
tuary laws” will vote for him, but Mr. Tar 
BOT will undoubtedly poll the bulk of the 
Republican vote. His positive convictions 
and his resolute action in the temperance 
vetoes commend him very warmly to the 
moral sentiment of the party, which is very 
strong in Massachusetts. Not many Repub- 
licans would vote against the candidate of 
their party for Governor because he prefers 
to restrain intemperance by prohibition rath- 
er than by stringent license, even if they 
personally prefer the latter course. 

The temperance contest, however, will be 
decided in the election of members of the 
Legislature. The Governor merely executes 
the law, and even General BUTLER, when he 
was a candidate, said that he should strictly 
enforce a prohibitory law if it were passed, 
although it was known that he did not fa- 
vor it. The result in the for the 
Legislature will show whether the Repub- 


returns 


lican party of Massachusetts desires pro- 
hibition, because it is understood that there 
will now be no evasion, and if a prohibitory 
law be passed, it will be enforeed by a Gov- 
If, as the more 
ardent of the temperance men assert, three- 
fifths of the Republicans are prohibitionists, 
that policy will have a fairer trial in Mas 
before. On the other 
ns return a license Repub 
the prohibitor 


known 


ernor who believes in 


sachusetts than ever 
hand, if the tow 
majority, 
the 
action is sure, it will be equally clear tha 
the Republican party, for the present a 
least, is not prohibitory. But the nomina 
tion and election of a thoroughly prohibi- 


lican although 


views of Governor are and hi 





ee Foe 








yviim 
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i i Hes n 
to all a iy ‘ gates sav- 
t he t ght h l serve the 
try better in Cong! I neral is 
wd, and seeing that the grapes hang 
distressingly high, he wisely concludes that 
re sour. This letter of t general’s 


significant. With his general aims, he 

h preter to have 
publican vote of 
sachusetts than of that of the Essex dis- 
t. His letter means that, upon a survey 
of the field, he has decided that he can not 


get that majority; and this means that “ the 


q blood of B n Street,” as the char- 
4 . ) intel la af +} 
: 1 intelligence and principle of the 
1 in M sachusetts were calles by the 
But 2 henchmen when “the poor bov” 
' ‘ into the Custom House last spring, 


carried the day. The party in Massa- 


‘ 3 not Bu ed, and the action of 
t party in the country every where, from 
t repeal of the salary grab in Congress 
‘ »t no it of Governor Drx in 


New York and of Governor TALBOT in Mas- 


Oe cette D> pete ee 


ts, show distinctly that it will not 
: be Butler l, 
: 
| . 
| POLITICAL “CONTRIBUTIONS.” 
H td ¢ 3 ttention to its state- 
that a } tical sessment has been 
re 1 n » in the Ne York Custom- 
lt t 10 % n contemptu- 
regard of t Presideni’s order of the 
1 of A 1272. That ich an assess- 
has been mac e |] e litthk doubt, 
long be one ot ti ibuses of the 
7 . ‘ er ol 
} t ws, | é } MOT con- 
; und flagrant than under Democrati« 
: strations W pr shed last year 
i LJ 31 re to a summons 
: t é to levy an 
t ( his « 3; when he was 


prac tice, 


ver. 1s none the less evil becanus it i 


l under Rep in Administra- 
t It is, ind l, even more flagrant, be- 
t } > bee i ¢ ma I nea DY tie N ition- 
Dom ; 1 { ‘ nd distinctly 
f Rep President. His 
re ive ¢ ls as ie ) : 
t} led, have t 
( wW 
8 pa 
2 fra 
it all 
‘ ter a 
‘ \ S. GRa 
the Pr = 
Fis tar is a 
T s ¢ I ) ter d to p ent pre- 
cia i ( ry co ibuti . 8 are 
} oO inst be re elec- 
t Such « I it ire as voluntary 
those wl i ‘ by defenseless pas- 
( to the invitation 
‘ ds Phe clerk contribute und, 
f re hout so n h as a wr 
f é et i hat if they do not 
Tt rn ti tl r services 
yer re red There is, indeed, no 
vis e ¢ nect 1 between the refusal to 
1 t ‘ il. As there is no order 
itt is I be paid s, indeed, 
t lan ass ent, but a contri- 
I so there is no suggestion that the re- 
punishment. Indeed, the rule to 
Pre lent’s order refers is so ex- 
bat I can be no excuse for any 
of } se for le g or inviting con- 
{ ) 7 S is the su 
: ‘ . oon antas ate of. 
eens t of 
¢ , = 
- t r ] ] ~ r] 
s } BUD pay 
No vy rds ce ld b pla er or more em- 
phat TI} I ecut e ore calls especial 
é n to the rt . 1 is a personal 
pledge of the President to th nutry and 
to the me } rs otf ‘ eT et it the 
ibuse st be st ) If, therefore, the as- 
3 nent or ! ml been “ invited” 
the Custom-! é 3s the World alleges, 
if it has been don th the knowledge 
( r, he ha erate violated 
I sident ‘ t Exe 
r, ¢ I 
‘ If 
I ‘ 
Ii { 
. " 
1 ‘ 
. , , , af 
t | gr at the ¢ ! I 
lact that the abuse coi : 7) La 
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the Custom-hons« t} t do not beleve 
Pr t to be in earnes And if 

P I ly were earnest, as he i 

keeping ¢ r in Le la Ce 

lector any where permit the “contribution? 

We observe that a statement is publis! 


that the rules have worked so well in New 
York that the y have been extended to the 
Do they all work as 


well in New York as this one forbidding as- 


Boston Custom-house. 


sessments? and is General BUTLER’s “ poor 
boy” to enforce the prohibition with equal 
rigor in Boston ? 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 

Tue “Church Congress” which has just 
been held in New York is essentially a move- 
ment of what is known as the Broad-Ch 
and its object 


chairman, the 


, although, as defined 
Rey. Dr. VINTON, it is rathe1 
Vague, seems to be to erect a platform wit! 
in the Church upon which the great 

tions of faith and polity can be freely dis 


cussed by all members of the Church. The 


purpose is discussion, for vot re not to 
be taken, and the hope doubtless is that 
freedom of discussion differences that u ht 
become grave and radical may be gen 
smoothed away. The Cor ure adits v 
liesto are signuilicant signs of the eccies 
tical times. They show that the t len 


which menace the unity of the Established 
Church in England are neither unfelt nor 
unfeared in this country. Here, however 


they affect only that unity; in England they 
involve the Establishment o We have 
already mentioned that the late ite in P 

liament upon the Public Worship Bill ind 

cates a de parture from the pe y pul ed 
in England for many year That policy 
has been one of tolerance and freedom It 


] sought to maintain the outward ur 
of the Church by declining to define to 


strictly, and by allowing very great latitu 





to the clergy in ecclesiastical practices It 
has aimed to keep the borders so broad that 
the authors of the Essays and Reviews, and 
Dean STANLEY and his friends, and Dr. Jow 
ETT and his friends, and Dr. PUsSEY a 

friends, could all stand comfortably within 
the p ; 

But the movement known as ritualism 1 


came so pronounced and threate 


only were its practices so Roman, but t 


declarations of its leaders were so full of 
reverence and sympathy for R that tl 
English Church as such was felt to be in 


danger, and the Tories, as its special 


ians, therefore brought in the Worship B 
which is really one of severer dis é l 
more literal uniformity. Mr. GLADSTONI 
two or thi very able speeches opposed 
bill, and hinted at its conseque 

position from the point of view of t I 
glish Church was more conservative tl 
Mr. DisrakE.t’s, because his policy unques 
tionably tends to maintain t! st 
ment, and his opponent s to dest t t 
the bill passed, and with such national 
proval that there is no doubt of th 

if not very sagacious, Protestantism of the 


country. 


he Church Congress in this countr I | 
stantially asks whether there is no e« n } 
ground upon which High and Low ¢ 


ficial flowers of St. Albar ind 
the tallow d p of Bishop WHIPPLI frontier 


men—the art 


cabin—can meet and agree. The attempt 


tablished Church in England and t I 


| 
is laudable, although its end is p } The | 
tendencies that divide the Church are not 
nominal, they are real. It is not a « eat i 
of vestments merely nor of liturgies, but of | 
thought and vital faith, that distur Es- | 


copal ¢ hurch in this countr The i iK- 
ening human mind that in the te th 
century shook every dogma of R ‘ d 


| gave a new impetus to the mora 


litical life of the world, is again s 





accepted traditions of Christendor af 
Christian divine and scholar ell | 
The tendency in the Episcopal ¢ 1 
toward the extremes of more positive ent 


and more positive dissent. And it 
evident in that Church than in other I 


estant sects because among its clet 


gland there are so many profoun 
and acute thinkers. The Chur ( 
therefore, like the passage of the P 
Worship Bill, marks a most intere g 
ment and movement. 
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ing them directly out to 
and the thinly clad aeronauts suffered keenly 
from cold and thirst. They took no provisions 
with them, having expected to descend 
lhrough the whole night they drifted about in 
daylight came they found 
ere over the North Sea, and M. Du 
ROUF, not knowing how far he was from land, 
mancuvred to descend, in order to get picked up 
by some vessel. They had been ten hours in the 


air, and were now doomed to be dragged two 


sea. 


soon, 


When 


| hours through the water, for though they were 


Night came on, ! 


| managed, with great difficulty, to get them. 


| nursed 


} 


yw ' 
i 
J 


seen and chased by a fishing smack, the Grand 
a it was quite that time before cher. were 
yvertaken. ‘The balloon, dragging with the car 


} half under water, was every moment in danger 


of bursting, as the heavy seas broke over it, but 
at last the smack came so near that the captain 
and mate lowered a small boat, into which they 
The 
balloon went off at a great speed toward Norway, 
and the half-dead aeronauts were taken on board 
the Grand Charge, where they were carefully 
and tended. ‘The gallantry of the cap- 


| tain and mate, 


ea 
I 
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aeronauts were lande ¥ a week later in 
Eng Jand. Meanwhile they were supp 
lost, and one of the crowd who had je 
at Calais committed suicide in rem 
heartless conduct. Our picture was drs awn by 
the well-known artist Mrranpa from personal 
descriptions by the aeronauts. The sea was 
running very high, and there was great danger 
of the swamping of the boat while the aeronaut 
were being transferred from the balloon. 
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; L A\W AN 1) THE ] ADY , | tel, and talk the matter over again. Is it very | armround me. Evena mere passing caress from He waved his hand impatiently, as if my peni 
THE Lt 4 at « | disgraceful to me to add that I privately deter- | him stole away my heart, and softly tempted me | tent words were tangible things—ruffling, wor- 
mined (if the thing could be accomplished) to see | to yield. But the ominous alteration in his tone | rying things, like flies in summer—which he was 
A Novel. Major Fitz-David in the interval ? made another woman of me. I felt once more, | putting away from him 
** Do nothing rash, my dear. In your own in- | and felt more strongly than ever, that in my crit ** What else have you discovered ?” he asked 
By WILKIE COLLINS, terests, do nothing rash !” r ical position it was useless to stand still, and | in low stern tones 
- , . om a Those were Benjamin's last words when we | worse than useless to draw back. ‘* Nothing, Kustace 
Avrnor or “Tue Woman 1x Wurre, ARMADALE, . 66 - , , 
e “Maw anp Wire,” “Tue Moonstone,” Ere. parted for the day. j I am sorry to disappoint you, I answered ** Nothing ? He paused as he repeated the 
** It is impossible for me (as I told you at Rams word, and passed his hand over his forehead in a 
_ I found Eustace waiting for me in our sitting- | gate) to be ready to sail at a moment's notice weary way. ‘* Nothing, of course,” he resumed, 
. room at the hotel. His spirits seemed to have | I want time speaking to himself, *‘ or she would not be here. 
Part I.—Paradise Lost. revived since I had seen him last. He advanced ** What for?” He paused once more, and looked at me search 
to meet me cheerfully, with an open sheet of Not only his tone, but his look, when he put | ingly. ‘Don't say again what you said just 
CHAPTER VIL. paper in his hand. that second question, jarred on every nerve in | now,’ he went on. ** For your own sake, Valeria, 
ON THE WAY TO THE MAJOR. ** My business is settled, Valeria, sooner than | me. He roused in my mind—I can't tell how | as well as for mine He dropped into the near- 
I had expected,” he began, gayly. ‘‘ Are your | or why—an angry sense of the indignity that he | est chair, and said more 
‘“*Yxs,” said Benjamin. ‘It is a coincidence | purchases ell completed, fair lady? Are you | had put upon his wife in marrying her under a I certainly heard the warning; but the only 
certainly. Still—” free too ?” false name. Fearing that I should answer rash words which really produced an impression on 
He stopped and looked at me. He seemed a I had learned already (God help me!) to dis ly, that I should say something which my better | my mind were the words preceding it, which he 
little doubtful how I might receive what he had | trust his fits of gayety. I asked, cautiously, sense might regret, if I spoke at that moment, I had spoken to himself. He had said: ** Noth 
it in his mind to say to me next. **Do you mean free for to-day ?” said nothing. Women alone can estimate what | ing, of course, or she wu d not be here If I 
**Go on,” I said. ** Free for to-day, and to-morrow, and next | it cost me to be silent. And men alone can un had found out some other truth besides the truth 
** Still, my dear, I see nothing suspicious in | week, and next month—and next year too, for | derstand how irritating my silence must have | about the name, would it have prevented me from 
what has happened,” he resumed. ‘To my | all I know to the contrary,” he answered, putting been to my husband ever returning to my husband? Was that what 
mind it is quite natural that your husband, being | his arm boisterously round my waist. ‘* Look ** You want time?” he repeated. ‘“‘I ask you | he meant? Did the sort of discovery that he 
in London, should pay a visit to one of his friends, here!” : i again—what for ?’ f contemplated mean something eadful that 
And it’s equally natural that we should pass He lifted the open sheet of paper which I had My self-control, pushed to its extremest limits, | it would have parted us at once and forever? I 
through Vivian Place on our way back here. noticed in his hand, and held it for me to read failed me rhe rash reply flew out of my lips, | stood by his chair in silence, and tried to find 
This seems to be the reasonable view. What do | It was a telegram to the sailing-master of the | like a bird set free from a cage. the answer to those terrible questi n his 
you say ?” yacht, informing him that we had arranged to “1 want time,” I said, “to accustom myself face It ed to speak to me so eloquently 
**T have told you already that my mind is in | return to Ramsgate that evening, and that we to my right nam , when it spoke of his love. It told me nothing 
a bad way about Eustace,” I answered. ‘J say should be ready to sail for the Mediterranean He suddenly stepped up to me with a dark look now. . 
there is some motive at the bottom of his visit to | with the next tide ** What do you mean by %our ‘ right nam: He sat for some time without lookin me 
Major Fitz-David. It is not an ordinary call. | **T only waited for your return,” said Eustace, ‘‘Surely you know,” I answered **T once lost in h thoughts Then he 1 na 
I am firmly convinced it is not an ordinary call!” | ‘* to send the telegram to the office.” thought I was Mrs. Woodville. I have now dis . en and k his hat 
** Suppose we get on with our dinner?” said He crossed the room as he spoke to ring the | covered that I am Mrs. Macallan ‘** The friend who lent me the yacht is in town 
Benjamin, resignedly. ‘“* Here is a loin of mut- | bell. I stopped him. He started back at the sound of his own name he said. ‘*1 suppose I had better see him, and 
ton, my dear—an ordinary loin of mutton. Is | **T am afraid I can’t go to Ramsgate to-day,” as if I had struck him—he started back, and say our plans are cl ged Ile tore up the tel 
there any thing suspicious in that? Very well, | I said. turned so deadly pale that i feared he was going egram wit n of sullen resignation as he 
then. Show me you have confidence in the mut ** Why not ?” he asked, suddenly changing his | to drop at my feet in a swoon. Oh, my tongue! | spoke. ‘* You are evidently determined not to 
ton; please eat. There’s the wine, again. No | tone, and speaking sharply. my tongue! Why had I not controlled my mis go to sea with me,” he resumed. ‘* We had bet 
mystery, Valeria, in that claret—I'll take my oath I dare say it will seem ridiculous to some peo- | erable, mis¢ chie vous woman's tongue! ter give it uy I don't see what else is to be 
it’s nothing but innocent juice of the grape. If | ple, but it is really true that he shook my resolu- **I didn’t mean to alarm you, Eustace I | done. Do you 
we can’t believe in any thing else, let’s believe in | tion to go to Major Fitz-David when he put his | said. ‘*I spoke atrandom. Pray forgive me His tone was almost atone of contempt. I was 
juice of the grape. Your too depressed about my- 
good health, my dear.” self, too alarmed about 








sadly . very way, 
the prospect seems a 
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gone days. For a little ne. As long 


while I was almost hap- 
py in the company of 
my fatherly old friend. 
Why was I not old too? 
Why had I not done 
with love, with its cer- 


I, 


as l am shut out from 
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tain miseries, its tran- \ Aly ‘ f HAWN ih WA At) ‘If vou could control 
sient delights, its cruel A by | f \ i 4 A Mit WH WN it ii i} , ut’ my your curiosity,” he an 
losses, its bitterly doubt- \ M4 . | i! I << WA wered, sternly, “we 
ful gains? ‘The last au- = EN i zy te I} mM i} wil might live happily 
tumn flowers in the win- +) enough I thought I 
dow basked brightly in had married a woman 


the last of the autumn 
sunlight. Benjamin's 
little dog digested his 
dinner in perfect com- 
fort on the hearth. The 
parrot in the next house 
screeched his vocal ac- 
complishments cheerful- 
ly. I don’t doubt that 
it is a great privilege to 
bea human being. But 
may it not be the hap- 
pier destiny to be an 
animal or a plant ? 

The brief respite was 
soon over; all my anx- 
ieties came back. Iwas 
once more a doubting, 
discontented, depressed 
creature when L rose to 
say good-by. 

‘Promise, my dear, 
you will do nothing 
rash,” said Benjamin, 
as he opened the door 


who was uperior to 
the vulgar failings of 
‘ ; her sex. A good wife 

i li Bh sh in y 4 should know better than 
i MI H 4 \\ My ) wre } to pry into affairs of her 
_ », ' husband's with which 





she ha no concern.’ 
Surely it was hard to 
bear this ? llowever, I 
bore it 
‘Is it no concern of 





mine?’ I asked, gently, 
when I find that my 
husband has not mat 
ried me under his fam 
ily name ? Is it no 
concern of mine when I 
hear your mother say, 
in so many words, that 
she pities your wife? It 
is hard, Fustace, to ac 
cuse me of curiosity be 
cause l can not accept 
the unendurable posi- 


tion in which you have 





for me. 

“Is it rash to go to 
Major Fitz-David?” I 
asked. 

**Yes—if you go by 
yourself. You don’t 
know what sort of man 
he is; you don’t know 
how he may receive you. 
Let me try first, and 
pave the way, as the say- 
ingis. ‘Trust my expe- 
rience, my dear. In 
matters of this sort 
there is nothing like 
paving the way.” 

I considered a mo- 
ment. It was due to 
my good friend to con- 
sider before I said No. 

Reflection decided me 
on taking the responsi- 
bility, whatever it might 
be, upon my own shoul- 
ders. Good or bad, com- 
passionate or cruel, the 
major was a man. A 
woman’s influence was 
the safest influence to 
trust with him, where 
the end to be gained 
was such an end as I 
had in view. It was 
not easy to say this to 
Benjamin without the 
danger of mortifying 
him. I made an ap- 
pointment with the old 
man to call on me the 
next morning at the ho- 











, NEED OF SOME SKILLED ATTENTION. THE CHAMBER-MAID RE-ARRANGED IT WITH | 





placed me Your cruel 
silence is a blight on my 
happiness, and a threat 
to my future Your 
cruel silen is estran 
ging us from each other 
at the beginning of our 
married life And you 
blame me for feeling 
this? You tell me lam 
prying into affairs which 
are yours only? ‘They 
are not yours only I 
have my interest inthem 
too Oh, my darling, 


why do you trifle with 


our love and our con- 


fiden in each other? 
Why do you keep me in 
the dat kK? 
He answered with a 
rn and pitiless brevi 


** For vour own good 
I turned a from 
him in silence He was 
treating me like a child 
He followed me 
Putting one hand heavy 
ily « my shoulder, he 
ed me to face him 

e more 

‘ Listen to this,” he 
aid “What Iam now 
ving to say to you I say 
for the first and last 
time Valeria! if you 
ever discover what I am 
now keeping from yout 
knowledge from that 
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From the moment when I had re ned my 

elf into the hands of the cham maid I ma 
sume stran vt ‘ I dina 
ity—to have stepped of n cha 

At other tim ll i n nent Was of 
nervous and k10us sort, i my tenuen 

O exXuggerate any ficuilies that might 

e themselves in my y Af other times, 
ing before mine the prospect OF a Critic l intet 

view with a stranger, I should have considered 

h my if tit m t « 5 over, 

ind what it m be to vow lL 

r pave wy nige ul j itl major a 

t t easoning Conia ( Ith 

mys 1 il Now nether 

e ul uv 4 tT I liv ‘ 

esen I looked at the 

I | n, and at i@ Otel 
iwriages as they passed mine I not ves 

i enjoved—the glances of admiration which 

ance foot-passengers on the pavement cast on 

me. I suid to myself, ** This looks well for my 


spect of making a friend of the major!” 
in Vivian Place, 


to say that 


en we drew up at the door 
is no exaggeration 

ety anxiety to find the major at home 
Lhe door was open “a y 


us ult out of liv- 


ery, an old man who looked as if he might have 
1 a soldier in his earlier Gays, He eved ine 
rave attention, which reinxed ILttie 


al I asked 


The answer was not altos 


| le Into sly 
David. 


a g: the 


appro\ 





man was not sure wl 
was at home or not. 

I gave him my card. | 
of my wedding outht, necessarily haa the false 
ame printed on them— Mrs. Eustace Woodville 
The servant oom on the 


showed me into a front 


ground-floc 
} 


18 band, 


Looking about me, I noticed a door in 


x, and disappeared with my card in 


the 


wall opposite the window, communicating with 
some inner room. ‘The door was not of the or- 
dinary kind It fitted into the thickness of the 
part on wall and worked in grooves. Looking 
a little nearer, I saw that it had not been pulled 
out so as completely to close the duorway. Only 
the merest chink was left; but it was enough to 
convey to my ears all that passed in the next 
room 


she asked 
for me?” inquired a man’s voice, pitched cau- 
tivusly in a le 

*I said I u were at home, 
Sir,” answered the voice of the servant who had 
let me in, 

There was a pause. The first speaker was 
evidently Major Fitz-David himself. I waited 
to hear 

**] think I had better not see her, Oliver,” 
the major’s voice resumed. 

46 Very good, Sir.” 

**Say L have gone out, and you don’t know 
when I shall be back Beg the lady to 
vrite, if she has any business with me.” 


** What did you say, Oliver, when 


Ww kev. 
was not sure y 


more, 


again 


** Ves, Si 

** Stop, Oliver!” 

Oliver stopped. There was another and lon- 
ger pause. ‘Then the master resumed the exam- 
ii n of the man 

‘Is she young, Oliver ?” 


** And pretty ?” 
‘tter than pretty, Sir, to my thinking.” 
\y? ay? What you call a fine woman— 





eh, Oliver? 
* Certainly, Sir.” 
all ?” 
‘* Nearly as tall as I am, major.’ 
**Av? ay? ay? 


A good figure ?” 
** As slim as a sapling, Sir, and as upright as 
lart.” 
‘On second thoughts, I am at home, Oliver. 
Show her in! show her in!” 

far, one thing at least seemed to be clear. 
I had done well in sending for the chamber-maid 
What would Oliver's report of me have been if 

















| i presented myself to ] imi With my Coluriess 
ks and my ill-dressed hair ? 

Ihe servant re-appeared, and conducted me 
to the inner room. Major Fitz-David advanced 
to welcome me Wh A ms the mayo ike ? 

Weill, he was like a well-pr ed 1 gen- 
tleman of, say, sixty years old, little ean, 

d chiefly remarkable by t extraordinary 
length of his nose. After this feature, I noticed 

his beautiful brown wig: his sparkling litt 
gray eves; his rosy con his she mili 
y ker, dyed to m is 1g his white 
eth and his winning smil his smart blue 
f! coat, with a « mK in the button-b 

1 his splet ] g.a vy, flashing on his 
little f r as he courteously signed to me to 

AC i Lit ' 

‘Dear Mra, Wood e, how verv kind of you 

this is! Ih be« ging to have the happi 

s of knowing 1 ku » is an old friend 

I co ] | him when I ra « 
marriage May | m 1 conles i I 
ivy him now I 5s W 
Lhe future of my t ps in tl m 5 
I str ed him y; I tried t 
} read 8 character in hist 
| Phe m kling little grav eves softened 
as the i Ked at m the m s st hg a 
stt voice d its P and tender 
t es whet SIM f mh ma as mat € 
| resse irom momer l« I 
I a ¥Y mixt oT adr AnG 
t i ‘ S « close to 1 é s 
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Be ir With an old lellow Ww ‘ ‘ ir ¢ 

é ing sex You reallv bri en tl d 
}! use. It is such a ple re to s¢ ou 


the old gentleman to 


4uQi@ Was LO 4 ivi 


make | little confession Women, ¢ en, 

i ce proverbialiy kuow by instinct who the 
peopl » re vi them. Lhe women 

ia imm ftrrend perhaps at one ti a dan- 
erously warm friend—in Major Pitz-David. I 
! is much of him as that before | had settled 
myself in my chair and opened my lips to answer 
iim 


for your kind reception 
"I said, 
as the 
would permit. ‘* You have 
May I make mine ?” 
hited my 


plimeut, matching 


mv host's easy tone as closely necessary 
restraints On mv sid 
mnade your confession 


Major Fitz-David 
my lap and drew 


hand again from 
s possible to 
u I looked at him gravely ad to re- 
wwe my hand Major Fitz-David declined to 
go ot it, and proceeded to tell me why. 


1 
as Close 


his chal 





i tri 





‘I have just heard you speak for the first 
time,” he said. **T am under the charm of 
your voice Dear Mrs. Woodville, bear with an 
old fellow who is under the charm! Don't 
grudge me my innocent little pleasures. Lend 
me—I wish I could say give me—this pretty 

and I am such an admirer of pretty hands! 


I Gan listen so much better with a pretty hand in 


mine The ladies indulge my weakness. Please 
indulge metoo, Yes? And what were you go- 
ing to say ?” 


[ was going to say, major, that I felt par- 


le of your kind welcome because, 


ticularly sensible 
as it happens, | have a favor to ask of you.” 

l was conscious, while I spoke, that I was ap- 
the object of my 
ruptly, But 


from one climax to another with such alarming 


visit a little too ab- 
Major Fitz-David's admiration rose 


rapidity that I felt the importance of administer 
ing a practical check to it. 1 trusted to those 
ominous words, ‘‘a favor to ask of you,” to ad- 
minister the check, and I did not trust in vain. 
My aged admirer gently dropped my hand, and, 
with all possible politeness, changed the subject. 

**The favor is granted, of course!” he said. 
** And now, tell me, how is our dear Eustace ?’ 

** Anxious and out of spirits,” I answered 

‘* Anxious and out of spirits!” repeated the 
major. ‘* The enviable man who is married to 
You anxious and out of spirits? Monstrous! 
Eustace fairly disgusts me. I shall take him 
off the list of my friends.” 

**In that case, take me off the list with him, 
major. Iam in wretched spirits too. You are 
my husband’s old friend. I may acknowledge 
to you that our married life is just now not quite 
a happy one.” 

Major Fitz-David lifted his eyebrows (dyed to 
match his whiskers) in polite surprise 

** Already!” he exclaimed. ‘* What can Eus- 
tace be made of? Has he no appreciation of 
beauty and grace? Is he the most insensible of 
living beings ?” 

‘*He is the best and dearest of men,” T an- 
swered. ‘* But there is some dreadful mystery 
in his past life—’ 

I could get no farther; Major Fitz-David de- 
liberately stopped me. He did it with the smooth 
est politeness, on the surface. But I saw a look 
in his bright little eyes which said, plainly, ** If 
you will venture on delicate ground, madam, 
don't ask me to accompany you.” 

**My charming friend !” he exclaimed. 
I call you my charming friend? You have— 
thousand other delightful qualities 
which I can see already—a vivid imagination 
Don't let it get the upper hand. ‘Take an old 
fellow’s advice ; don't let it get the upper hand! 
What can I offer you, dear Mrs. Woodville? A 
cup of tea?’ 

** Call me by my right name, Sir,” I answered, 
boldly. ‘*I have made a discovery. 1 know 
as well as you do that my name is Macallan.” 

Ihe major started, and looked at me very at- 
tentively. His manner became grave, his tone 
changed complete ly, when he spoke next. 





Lad May 


among a 


** May I ask,” he said, ‘if you have commu 
nicated to your husband the discovery which you 
have just mentioned to me?” : 

**Certainiv!” I answered. ‘I consider that 
my husband owes me an explanation. I have 


asked him to tell me what his extraordinary con- 
duct means—and he has refused, in language 

it frightens me. I have appealed to his moth 
er—and she has refused to explain, in language 


it humiliates me. Dear Major Fitz-David, I 
my part: I have nobody 


Do me the greatest of all 


have no friends to take 


» come to but you! 





favors—tell me why your friend Lustace has 
m 1 me onder a false name! 

*Do me the greatest of all favors,” anawered 
the major. ‘Don't ask me to saya word about it.” 

He looked, in spite of his unsatisfactory reply, 
as if he really felt for me. I determined to fry 
mv ult powers of persuasion ; | resoived not 
to be beaten at the first re 

“a tusk you,” Isaid. ‘* Think of my po- 
S n How can I live, knowin what I know 
—and wno more? I rather hea 
the st ribie thing vou ca tell me than be 
‘ ' sl am ne to pe tual misgivi 


I k » my hust und 


I bat [ can not live with him 
t 3 miserv of it would drive wu 
| I am oman, majo I can only 
yw mveself on vour kindness. Don’t—pray, 





} y nt me in the dark! 

I ld s more. In the reckless impulse 

moment I snatched up his hand and raised 

it to. s. ‘The gallant old eman stai 
ed I given hitn an electric s 

* My de ‘ lady he excl I can't 
t ls If ‘ 1 ve n! Ye ct 1 1m . 
ove mm it me to the hea \ t 
can | \ t I do I can only imitate 
you fiar your f s candor 
Yo " "W t your position 1 Let 
n inmy turn, how lam placed, Com 
pose self—pravy compose yourself! J have 


| a smelling-bottle here at the service of the ladies. 


Permit me to offer it.” 


| 


| 


He bi ght met sine 
little stool 1 ri { ( ly 
take time et t may if | 
fool 1} i i 
erately turned aw i i met ft 
“Tf J had been her 5 
of it, I we i 1 i 
Was he re gt r A was | 
to do what he would have ne ! 
band’s place—was le really going to tell m 


truth 7 





I'he idea had barely crossed my mind I 
was startled by a loud dy] n | 
at the street door, ‘I " rs j 
ened attentively In a f moments 
was opened, and the isting ta m 
was plainly audible in the hall. The m 
ried to the door of tl m with the 
a young man. He was too late ] 
violently opened from e outer side, just as he 
got to it. The lady of the rustling dress bu: 
into the room. 
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How easily wicked and treasonable organiza- 
tions may gain the control over the peaceable 
and the industrions members of society has al- 
ways been signally apparent at the South. A 
band of wild and desperate young men, mad 
dened with whisky and torn by demoniac pas 
sions, is the governing power in ‘Texas and Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and even Kentucky. Masked, 
armed, and supplied with horses and money by 
the Democratic candidates for ofhce, they ride 
over the country at midnight, and perpetrate un- 
heard-of enormities. It is said, and no doubt 
traly, that mot one in a hundred of their fearful 
deeds is ever told heir enormous vices and 
crimes are faintly depicted in the Ku-Klux re- 
ports of 1872. Yet before these infamous asso 
ciations Southern society treinbles. ‘They rob, 
they murder, they whip, they intimidate; yet no 
man, white or black, dares to denounce them. 
If a colored man ventures to tell of some fright- 
ful assassination which he saw jn the dim mid- 
night, he is himself dragged from the prison 
where he had been placed for safety and slaugh- 
tered, as happened recently in Tennessee, with 
horrible mockeries. If a United States official 
becomes conspicuous in politics, he is carried 
into the woods and shot, as at Coushatta, In 
Alabama and Lovisiana the bands of young ruf- 
fians patrol the country by day as well as night, 
shooting down Republican voters. According to 
a recent estimate, there is a Republican majority 
of 20,000 ia Louisiana, yet M‘Exery and his 
band of assassins claim to have carried the last 
election, and hope to win the next by their usual 
outrages. Nor doves any Southern paper in 
Georgia, or Alabama, or ‘Texas, and scarcely in 


Tennessee, venture even to denounce the mur- 
derers or the violators of the laws; or if any 
Northera journal, roused to a proper indignation 
by the wrongs inflicted upon peaceable settlers 
and citizens in the disturbed districts, calls for 
the suppression and punishment of the lawless 
crew, it is at once placed under the ban of the 
secret associations. Such journals (exclaims the 
Austin Daily Statesman) ** are more to be hated 
than the rattlesnake.” Hurper’s Weekly has 
been especially marked in this way, and its sale 
is forbidden by no unmeaning threats to the 
booksellers of Austin. The White Leaguers are 
resolved that the power of a free press shall never 
be felt in the Soath, and hope to pursue their ca- 
reer of crime unimpeded by the voice of human- 
ity or reason, 

It is impossible to believe that the better class 
even of the Southern whites can look with any 
thing but horror upon these various enormities, 
that the planters, merchants, and mechanics of 
the South have any sympathy with the bands of 
ruffians and murderers who destroy the peace 
and good name of Southern society. Even in 
Louisiana it is plain that a large part of the white 
population would be glad to restore the prosper- 
ity of the State by a strict enforcement of the 
laws. Yet such is the terror inspired by the 
corrupt and marderous minority that the honest 
and humane members of the Democratic party 
are wholly unable to shield innocent negroes from 
outrage or to protect the Northern immigrants 
and traders who venture to vote for a Repub- 
lican candidate. The reign of terror overawes 
the Legislatures, the press, the bar, the juries, the 
judges. 





It is impossible to procure the convic- 
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tion of any member of the Ku-Klux in the South- 
ern courts. Even conspicuous Democrats are 
not safe from the rage of the midnight assassins ; 
and whoever attempts to restrain them, whether 
judge or juror, would meet no better treatment 
at their hands than a white or colored Repub- 
lican. We are told in a letter from Texas that 
nothing but the fear of the power of the national 
government preserves the lives and property of 
a large part of the Republican party, and that 
rebellion only apparently slumbers in that pow- 
erful State, that traitors rule in its Legislature 
and its courts, and that its Union men are ter- 
rified into abject submission to the rebels. It 
is not improbable that the loyal party in ‘Texas, 
the Germans, the colored people, the merchants, 
bankers, and railroad proprietors, all who are 
interested in the material progress and prosperi- 
tv of the State, see the errors of their rulers with 
alarm, and feel that all their property is in peril 
and their liberties abridged by the madness of 
the White Man’s League. Yet Texas is made 
to give a disunion majority by the terrors of a 
secret association, and its lands sink in value 
and its railway enterprises languish because its 
people have not sufficient courage to throw off 
the rule of its destroyers. 

All the crimes at the South are committed in 
the name of Democracy, and to insure the su- 
premacy of a faction that presumes to call itself 
Democratic. <A tyranny that is laboring to cre- 
ate a ruling aristocracy and a subject plebs is the 
source of all the Southern disorders. The Demo- 
cratic voters may go unharmed to the polls: it is 
only the Republican voters that are shot by the 
midnight assassins. ‘The Democrats are the only 
murderers: no trace of political intimidation has 
been ascribed to the Union party. At Grant 
Parish and Coushatta, in Alabama or Tennessee, 
it is the faction calling itself Democratic that 
burns, outrages, or murders school-teachers and 
Republicans, And it was the Democracy who 
in New Orleans shot down twenty or thirty po- 
licemen, séized upon the State arms, began a new 
rebellion, and for a moment ventured to defy the 
people. Yet this is the kind of Democracy that 
now rules in most of the Southern States, and is 
eager to place its friends in power in the North- 
ern. The band of ruffians who under the guid- 
ance of M*Enery and Penn have revived the 
horrors of the Ku-Klux in Lc aisiana, and the 
Thugs of Alabama, who, by the narration of 
one of our correspondents, have made that State 
a scene of horror and affright, »ow look for sup- 
port to their allies in the North. The White 
League, we are told, would neve. have ventured 
to seize upon New Orleans but for the Demo- 
cratic successes in Ohio and Connecticut; and 
every rebel in Alabama looks with hope to the 
promised victories of ‘Tammany Hall. Yet there 
is one class of our citizens to whom we would 
especially recommend a study of the character 
of our Ku-Klux Democracy. It is from the Irish 
emigrants that the chief strength of the Northern 
Democracy comes. It is the Irish vote in New 
York or Ohio that cheers on the murderers of 
Coushatta and the ruffians of Tennessee. It is 
the Irish vote to which the band of assassins who, 
under tlhe name of a White Man’s League, now 
rule by ferror in most of the Southern States, ap- 
peal to sustain them in their midnight raids and 
their orgies in the negro cabin. Yet we believe 
that did the Irish emigrant fairly understand the 
question in dispute between the government and 
the Southern rebels, he would vote with no party 
that sustained the Ku-Klux or advocated blood- 
shed and disorder. 

The thoughtlessness of the Ivish voters has 
been the chief source of our political disturb- 
Slavery found in them its constant ally. 
Misled by their priests and editors, their political 
chiefs and legal authorities, the Irish have uni- 
formly voted for the advocates of tyranny at the 
South and disunion at the North. Had they 
succeeded in their aim, disorder and discord 
would have covered the Northern States with 
beggary, and there would have remained no 
home in all the world for the Irish emigrant. 
He would have pulled down the only govern- 
ment that could offer him freedom and prosperi- 
ty. When rebellion rose in the South the Irish 
vote of New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis 
was almost the sole reliance of the opponents 
of the government; and Irish priests and poli- 
ticians demanded the restoration of slavery and 
the cessation of the war for union. They sup- 
ported ‘Tween to the last; they built up the pow- 
er of Tammany Hall. Let this be so no longer. 
Let every intelligent Irishman hasten to instruct 
his countrymen that the Union is the source of 
all their prosperity; that they have no enemies 
so dangerous as the Southern rebels and the 
Democratic leaders ; that the fate of their wives, 
their children, their homes, and even their faith 
depends upon the preservation of that national 
government which has offered them a shelter in 
the New World from the tyranny of the Old, 
but which they have heretofore, often uncon- 
sciously, labored to destroy. I trust the time is 
forever past when the Irish vote of New York, 
Cincinnati, or St. Louis will be given to any 
candidate who is known to sympathize with the 


ances. 


rebels, and whose policy tends to bring beggary 
and want to every Irish household. ‘The only 
real friend of the Irish is the Republican party. 

It is easy to conceive how the true chiefs of 
the Democracy would have treated these lawless 
associations at the South. A Jackson would 
have crushed them with the vigor of a Grant. 
It was Jackson who first taught the nation how 
to treat rebellion in South Carolina, and who 
founded the Union party. Nor would Wricut 
nor Marcy, nor Mapison nor JeFFrerson, have 
been less patriotic and decided than Dix and the 
chiefs of Republicanism, ‘The welfare of the 
who'e peorle was to them a constant care. Nor 
woulc chey permit the majesty of the law to be 
violated by a single rebel, or have rested a mo- 
ment until the peace of the nation had been as- 
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sured by all its strength. Their patriotic policy 
has descended to the Republican and Union par- 
ty. Men of various shades of opinion upon many 
political subjects have joined in one common or- 
ganization for the support of good order, the 
preservation of the laws, and the perpetuation of 
the principles of freedom. The German and 
the Celt, the native-born and the foreign citizen, 
have a common interest in the suppression of 
the Ku-Klux at the South and the maintenance 
of peace. Nor should they rest until it is at- 
tained. Liberty and Union can only be main- 
tained by ceaseless vigilance, labor, and self-de- 
votion. No nation can slumber and be safe. 
And it is the especial duty of our young men, 
often the mental offspring of our common schools, 
to give all their strength to the support of the 
Union and the laws. In the new struggle be- 
tween knowledge and ignorance, barbarism and 
progress, f-udalism and freedom, which is reviv- 
ing among us by the influx of a foreign popula- 
tion and the intluence of fallen slavery, the fate 
of the country will hang upon the devotion and 
activity of its new generation. It is the young 
men of the nation from ocean to ocean who 
must preserve the peace of the South and de- 
fend the bulwarks of knowledge in the North 
and West. Evcene LAWRENCE. 


Own the 6th inst. the Seventh Regiment, of 
which New Yorkers are so justly proud, celebra- 
ted its fiftieth anniversary by a grand parade 
and a banquet. The parade was, of course, the 
great feature of the day. The regiment turned 
out in strength, in full dress and in heavy march- 
ing order. ‘The veterans, composed of exempt 
members of the regiment, numbered about two 
hundred, of whom only half wore the uniform 
adopted by the association some time ago. For- 
tunately the day was very pleasant; thousands 
of people gathered in the streets to give the regi- 
ment a hearty welcome as it passed, and colors 
floated from almost every house-top along the 
line of march. The windows, balconies, and 
even the roofs along the route, as well as the 
sidewalks, were crowded with spectators, who 
greeted the regiment with cheers as it passed by. 
At the City Hall it was reviewed by the Mayor, 
the members of the Common Council, and the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin. ‘This is the moment 
chosen by our artist for the graphic and effective 
illustration on page 877. In the evening a ban- 
quet took place in Irving Hall, at which about 
six hundred gentlemen, including active mem- 
bers of the regiment, veterans, and invited guests, 
were present. 

No New York regiment has had a more event- 
ful or more honorable career than the Seventh. 
During the half century of its existence thera 
has been no call from the State, city, or general 
government it has not promptly and effectively 
responded to. There were the “‘ Election” and 
** Abolition” riots in 1834, the ** Stevedore” riot 
in 1836, the ** Flour” riot in 1837, the ** Croton 
Water” riot in 1840, the Astor Place riot in 1849, 
the **Police” and **Dead Rabbit” riots in 1857, 
the ** Draft” riot in 1863, and the **Twelfth of 
July” riot in 1871. An account of its several 
camps, its excursions from Boston to Richmond, 
its retarn courtesies to military corps visiting the 
city, and the distinguished visitors in whose hon- 
or the city authorities have always exhibited the 
Seventh with so mucl pride, would fill a large 
volume. During the Mexican war it furnished 
a large number of officers to the army of the 
United States. On the outbreak of the South- 
ern rebellion it was the first regiment from the 
State of New York, and the first fully armed and 
equipped regiment in the United States, to vol- 
unteer and march to the defense of the national 
capital, and the first regiment to reach Washing- 
ton, then in imminent danger; and it was pub- 
licly honored by President Lixcoin, General 
Scott, and other distinguished officers for its 
services in securing the safety of the national 
government, its capital, and its archives. Again, 
in 1863, the Seventh volunteered its services when 
the government and its capital were in great 
peril. During the civil war it furnished from its 
ranks over six hundred officers to the regular and 
volunteer army of the United States. All were 
distinguished for their valor and patriotism, many 
of them won high military rank, and nearly sixty 
sealed their devotion to their country with their 
lives. ‘The Seventh may well be proud of its 
splendid record, and New York and the whole 
nation may well be proud of the Seventh. 


[ = = — ——— 
A FRIEND “UP TOWN.” 

Nourse Maycocx was sitting in a disconsolate 
attitude, her cap ribbons hanging limply about, 
her under lip almost in contact with ler nose. 
My voungest-born, sprawling idly on her | 
found hardly holding room there, and was sliding 
down the inclined plane of her knees all unhee 
ed. Nurse, like her master, has occasional fits 
of gloom and depression, and her sadness, as 
his, generally proceeds from the same cause, tliat 
is, Jack of money, 

** Well, Maycock,” I said, glancing round the 
nursery, ‘‘ how are you getting on here? 
dren all right ?” 

** Yes, Sir; there ain’t nothing the matter with 
them,” with a sigh. ‘*I don’t feel just right my- 
self.” 

** Spasms again ?” 

** A vient pain in the small of the back—just 
there, vou know, Sir,” said Mrs. Marcock, giv- 
ing herself a sharp blow with the fist on the part 
attected. 

** Liver, no doubt,” I said. ‘‘ Take a pill.” 

** I’ve took ‘em till I'm tired of ‘em, Sir. Not 
but what I should feel better, I dare say, if I was 
more comfortable in my mind.” 

** What's your secret grief, Mra. Maycock ?” 

** Money, Sir—money, I don't know where 
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THE LINCOLN MONUMENT 
AT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, 


We give on this page an illus- 
tration of the monument erected 
at Springfield, Illinois, in honor of 
President Lincoin, which includes 
a bronze statue of the President 
modeled by Mr. Larkin G. Mean. 
The stetve was put in its place on 
the 3d inst., and was formally un 
veiled on the 15th in the presence 
of a vast assemblage of people 
from all parts of the country. It 
stands on the south side and in 
front of the shaft, about thirty 
feet above the Presi- 
dent Grant and many other dis 


ground 


tinguished guests, both civil and 
milit iry, were present at the cere 
mony. ‘The statue is an excellent 
and characteristic likeness of Mr 
Lixcoun. The figure is represent 
ed as dressed in the double-breasted 
long frock-coat and the loose pan 
taloons which were the fashion ten 
or twelve years ago, and conse 
quently make the form appear 
somewhat more full and robust 
than Mr. Lixcoin 
The portraiture of the statue is 
realistic in its fidelity. The rather 
stooping shoulders, the forward in- 
clination of the head, manner of 
wearing the hair, the protruding 
eyebrows, the nose, the mouth, 
with the prominent and slightly 
drooping lower lip, the mole on 
his left cheek, the eyes sitting far 
back in his head, the calm, ear- 
nest, half-sorrowful expression of 
the face, all recall to the minds of 
his old friends and neighbors the 
simple-mannered, unaffected man 
who lived among them until he was 
called away to enter upon the duties 
of Chief Magistrate of the nation. 

As will be seen from our engray 
ing, Mr. Lincoin is represented 
with his left hand resting upon 
fasces, around which are grace- 
fuliy folded the Stars and Stripes. 
Mr. Lixcots is represented us 
having just signed the Procia 
mation of Emancipation, and in 
his left hand he holds a scroll 
marked ‘* Proclamation ;” in the 
right hand he holds a pen. The 
coat of arms upon the face of 
the pedestal on which the statue 
stands represents the American 
eagle standing upon a shield partly 
draped by the flag, with one foot 
upon a broken shackle, and in his 


really was. 
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beak the fragments of a chain 
which he has just broken to pieces. 
‘The monument is constructed in 
the most substantial manner of 
Quincy granite 
two chambers 


In the base are 
The one shown in 
our engraving is called Memorial 
Hall, and contains some interest- 
ing relics of the late President, 
The other, on the north side, con- 
tains the caskets inclosing the re 
mains of Mr. Lixcoin and his 
little son “Tad.” The opening 
above Memorial Hall is the en- 
trance to the winding stairs lead- 
ing to the top of the monument. 
The several subordinate groups of 
figures shown in our engraving are 
not yet placed in position. Each 
group is intended to represent a 
branch of the service of the United 
States, 

The monument was erected un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. 
W. D. Ricnarpson, from the de- 
sign of Mr. Larkin G. Mean. 
The base is seventy-four feet on 
each side and twenty high, the 
total height to the top of the shaft 
being one hundred and twenty feet, 
The structure cost $250,000. 


THE PAPPOOXE, 

THE once numerous and power- 
ful tribe of Shoshone Indians has 
dwindled down to a few hundred. 
All along the line of the Union and 
Central Pacific Railroad they may 
be seen loafing about in a most 
wretched and forlorn condition, 
begging for money or food from 
every traveler. To those who have 
never come into contact with In- 
dians on their native plains, the 
sight of the squaws and pappooses 
is something very droll and inter- 
esting. The poor creatures crowd 
about the railroad stations on the 
arrival of the trains, and pick up 
many a penny by showing off their 
babies to the lady passengers. 
Our engraving represents such a 
scene. The souaws generally ask 
** two bits” for the pappoose show, 
and the fair ladies, always inter- 
ested in babies, are frequently very 
generous in their gifts to the poor 
mothers. The pappooses are some- 
times very bright and handsome. 
They are closely strapped to boards, 
as shown in the engraving, the ob- 
ject being to keep them quiet and 
muke them grow straight. 
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POACHERS. 


One of the legal consequences of owning land 
in England is the property which it brings with 
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Ir is a striking illustration of the very recent growth 

i riistic taste in its higher forms among us that a 
) icentury ago no artisti ro 8 re im- 

nt his int " , Or in 

the Inggage of travelers returning from the “ grand 
tour To-day this importation forme a distinct and 
daily-increasing branch of the business of such houses 





as that of Starr & Marovs, No. 22 John Street, and 
new works, as rapidly as they are produced, find their 
way to this firm. Th ljustry itself, in truth, is of 





recent origin, even in Europe. Half a century has not 


yet elapsed since one of the leading manufacturers 


associated himself with ¢ 


cess of “mathematical reduction,” and began the pro- 


duction of artistic bronzes on a scale and at prices to 


put them within the reach of moderate fortunes. Th's 


manufacturer now employs five hundred men, and the 


list of his reproductions of the great works of sculp- 


ture embraces more than fifteen hundred subjects, 
From this “foyer” of the arts, and not from this alone, 


Srarn & Man 


guests; 


the warerooms of Mesers. US are con- 


stantly receiving new for it really is scarcely 
civil, or even accurate, to speak of such beautiful 
creations as the Daphne and Chloe, or the “ Fire 

“Air,” or the swart stately Assyrian and Egyptian 


goddesses, 


and 


priestesses, princesses, and warriors, that 
succeed each other in this permanent exhibition of art, 
as “things of beauty.” They are a sort of persons. 
A noble statue, whatever may be its proportions, takes 
upon itself a sort of life, 
* All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high sorrowful and cloyed, 
A burning forehead and a parching tongue.” 


—{Com.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


¢ r 28 cents, Tur 
A Tri or Hratra 
fla rip’ (4 $2 00 magazine) 

nthe “on 

S. R. WELLS, p Broad way, Ne »w York. 


ts j For © cents. The Ilustra- 
H ria ted Phrenological Journal 

t 3 months “‘on trial” by 

8S. R. WELLS, 389 Sesadwer, New York. 


A FEamous 


VITALIZING 


TONIC 


he fal Stimu Invigorator, and Re 
hat w pt wl radk cure anv and 
weotG Ib ty, Lose of Strer ngt Flesh, 
and Ay nd W akr v ption, 


WINCHESTER’S 


VW esetne 


Of Lime and Soda. 








This famous VITAL IZIN NG Te like magic 
r y res y the Streng and Appetite, promoting 
Ss 1 and R Slee ing Tone, 
Vig und Energy to the w ‘ For Con- 
sumption, Weak Lungs and Chest, ond Throat Dis- 
euses, It is the best Remedy kn — 

Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. epared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO. 
Sold by all druggists. 


Chemists, 
36 John St., New York. 
TEN QUARTS OF FINE INK 


FLOM THE 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


ithout refilling. Size 2x3 in« 
"plut, $2 00. Copying, $2 50, 
bald te } nallcolors, Sent by 
mail, post d, on receipt of price. 
R. ¢ ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 
62 Libe orty St., New York. 
ta" Send for Circular. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
REMOVES FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SAL- 

LOW NESS, MOTH PATCHES, & 





ALL SKIN BLEMISHES. 

This preparation has acquired a reputation the past 
thirty years among fashionable ladies, which makes it 
sought after by the fair sex, coming from or going to 
the most distant countries ; for it has no equal or rival 
in its beautifving and innocent qu lities. Like all 

her of DR. GOURAUD'S prapae at one, U a has ex- 

ed its sale until it has be y, by its 
und is not the CREATURE OF MERE 


ADVERTISING NOTORIETY. 


8 invaluable Cosmetic is recommended from one 

st “rT to actual KNOWLEDGE OF 
ITS VALUE , 

P 4 yurand, 48 BOND Street, 


cer Street, and late of 453 
two years 





ALD . ventor of the celebra- 
ted ITAI [AN MEDIC ‘ATED SOAP for cur 

Diseases, POL DRE SUBTLE, for: 
WHITE, LIQUID ROUGE, { 


ing all Skin 
iprooting hair, LILY 
yr pale lips and faces. 
LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WE: A’ T HER HOUSES 


Ir t changes in the weather, 
aud are pretty mante! ornaments. The 
t ady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make m stakes. a... - to any 
address, anfely racked ipon receipt 
a , 
ot $2 00 (T 





229 w tie wet an St., acten. 


Special price to dealers 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Jat for PERRYS 


D FRECKLE LUTION « armless 


PERRY, the noted 8 tor, 
49 Bond St., New York, 
D*. 1r aes AND CATARRH. A Lady 
1D 


fnese and 
Ir Reme Her 


a r af 


Picted 


MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N.J. 


ollas, the inventor of the pro- | 


[Ocrozer 24, 1874. 





| AV 


ILUDE: 


OR GAME OF 





A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY 50 CENTS A GAME. 

“I wish my children had something to amuse them, 
and keep them at home evenings,” says an anxious 
mother. Buy them a game of Avilude, that will do it. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of fifty cents. “‘ These birds 
go on a good mission, and will find their way to the 
hearts ot a host of children.”—Prof. A. H. Davis. 

Send three-cent stat ~ for catalogue of all our games 
and home amusemen 

WEST « L EE G "AME CO., Wonorstra, Mass, 


GEO. W. READ & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
All Kinds of Hard- Woods, in 


Logs, Plank, Boards, & Veneers, 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R.,N. ¥. 

Attention is especially invited to our stock of French, 
Walnut, and Ash Barls, Bird’s-Eye and Curly Maple, 
Satinwood, Tulip, and Rosewood ; alec, Seasoned Ma- 
hogany, Walnut, White, Spanish, and Red Cedar, and 
White Holly. &@" Orders by mail have prompt and 

care eful attention _ Send for Catalogue ond Price-List. 


Established 185 s 





Metal m the 10s! 


TRADE MARK PATENTED. 


The best and cheapest Paint in the 
world for Iron, Tin or Wood, For sale by 


the Trade 
PAINT ©€O., 


PRINCE'S METALLIC 
New York. 


everywhere. 
Manufacturers, 96 Cedar St., 


CAUTION,— Purchasers and consumers are cau- 
tioned against imitations of our Met. ALL IC PAINT. 
All genuine PRINCE'S METALLIC /'AINT will 


bear our name 
package. 





and trade mark on each aud every 
Send for a circular. 





Day Positively Fixed. 
SECOND AND LAST 


Grand Gift Concert 


AI OF 


MASONIC RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
OF NORFOLE, VA., 
THURSDAY, NOV. 19th, 1874. 


| 0,000 TICK ETS---6000 CASH GIFTS, 


$250,000! 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY!!! 
Whole Tickets, $10 00; Half Tickets, $5 00; Quarter 
Tickets, #2 50; Eleven Whole Tickets or 22 Half Tick- 
ets for #100. No discount on less amount. 
For Tickets and Circulars giving full information, 
apply to the Home Office, NORFOLK, VA., or the 
Branch Office of the Association (Room 25), 78 and 80 | 


| BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
HENRY V. MOORE, Secretary. 


OOKWALTER ENGINE, —The 
LOWEST-PRICED GOOD EN- 
GINE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 
BOILER and ENGINE made of the 
heat Charcoal Iron. Compact, Sub- 
stantial, Economical, and easily 
managed 
soiler, Governor, Pampa, and all 
rimmings complete for running at 
he low price of 
3 Horse-Power, ee 
41-2 cr 
Delivered on ¢: ars, b 


FOOS & JAYNE, 


$15, 00 SHOT GUN. 


A dout 


251 50 
803 50 
shops. 


xed, at 
109 Libe rty St 





e barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 





manel genuine twiet barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale: with sk, Pouch, and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C.O.D privilege to examine before paving 
bill. Send st rcircularto P. POWELL & SON 
Gu D ulers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O 


CONTAINS 1 inch brass alpha- 
bet and figures, stencil ink, and 
brush; with it merchants, man 
ufacturers, farmers and others, 
can mark boxes, ber: 







and packages for shipment 
and make thow-cards, sigus. 

- etc. Post-paid for $1.6 

2 — J. F. Maren & Co., 
STENCI| as os Second and Dock Sts. 
LO MB INATI lUN} Philadeiphia, Pa . 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


rds or balances. Models and terms sent 
t 
STEW ART HH ARTSHORN, 


>, Pallak’s Meerschaums, 


Pipes and holders cut to order, 

: ired, and Boiled. 27 John St, 
and 1109 he N. W. 
Send for circular. . O. Box 5009. 


486 Broadway, N. Y. 





tep, Bure, Wurrr, 
Clear & Transparen 
GLASS CARDS scree 
rinted in Gold! on1 

z. for 50¢. post $1. Must hare Agents 
where. Outfits 2c. Sam es 80. F.K.Smith, Bangor, Me 





‘220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.NY. 


DERCALCOM a 4 4 Pictures and 69 pp. 


) 
g 
) 
200) Catalog J. GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


ie, 25 cts. 





| One Grand Cash Gift..... 


ANOTHER CHANCE ! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


N ovember 30th, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
One Grand Cash Gift ..$250,000 
100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gilt 50,000 
Que Grand Cash Gift 25,000 
5 Cash Gifts, $20, 0006 each 100,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 1 0.000 each 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 
25 CashGifts, 4,000 each 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000ecach 90.000 
50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 





19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 
Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
| PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tickets. .-- $5000 

| Halves , 25 00 

| Tenth, or each Coupon cece 5 00 

| 11 Whole Tickets for 500 00 

22 1-2 Tickets for 1,000 CO 
For Tickets a and information, 


Addrcas 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS, H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New Yo" x. 


Hussey’s National Cottaga 
Architecture. 


New & Original Designs, Wor 
} y 1 . 








1.000 We me Drawn 
ptane, De tails, 8 


NATIONAL > tions. ani Estimatee. weirs 
ARCHITECT. | Dour xs, postpaid. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL | srx Dottans, 
STAIRBUILDER. } postpaid. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL } Srx Dotrans, 
CARPENTER and JOINER.) Pos'pate 
Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y, 
a MUTA’ PION SILVER 


| WOODWARD’S ) 





Oz., at $18; 6 oz. 

40z., $12 Veet Choine, ? 

and #5,to match. Sent, C.O.D., 
by express. Send et oh t 6- 
trated circular. jG" No © 





Collins Metal Watch Pa ctory. 
885 Broadw ay, New Yc “g 


‘SONG LIFE. 


SONG LIFE. llustrating the Journey of 
Christiana and her Children from Earth to the 
Celestial City. For the Sunday-School and 

By Puicip Puicites, Author 

** Hallowed Songs,” &e 

4to, 


Box 3696. 


Family Circle. 
of ** Singing Pilgrim,” 
Illustrated by C 


. Gray Parker. 50 cents. 
This new Sunday-school Song-book 
The Pilgrim’s Progress of Bun- 
} yan is made the text, and wholly illustrated in song 
On the left-hand side of every leaf an extract is given 
from Buuyan, with pictorial illustration, and a melo- 
dy by that sweet singer, Philip Phillips, matched to 
appropriate words; so that we may now sing as well 
as read the Pilgrim’s Progress. We have tried many 
of these new airs, and found them full of melody, and 
well suited for Sunday-school singing.— Episcopal 
| Register, Philadelphia. 


HARPER 


is constrncted 
on & new principle 


& BROTHERS N. ¥. 





aos Se nt by mail on receipt of | 50 cents 


LOVEJOY S NEW STYLE GLass CUTTER AND Perry Kxtra 





; 

| 
Will cut lass better than a diamond. A child cen use it. Itis 
re than ite cost if only used once senttoy re ad 
in @ neat bo 9x, prepaid, on reccipt of cents ends y 
ALVAN L. LovEsoy, 2.9 WaGuIXcTo™ § Bos - 


1 
| Swwanel worthless imitations. Liberal discouut to dealers. 





\ 7HMIAT are English Channel Shoes? 
Sewed shoes have the seam tliat unites the sole 
and apper sunk into e channel cut in the sole. Amer- 
icans cut this channel from the edge of the e i 
the thin lip turns up in wearing. The Englis 
nel, which never turns wp, is cut from the # e, 
| leaving a dark line when closed. Ag it can not be cut 
in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good article. 





PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 
HARDY FLOWE RID 


BULBS! 50 sets oarso 
BULBS! |e, mates,'° apptesnts 


A 


45l 
BL LBS ! SP OONE R, Se in ™ 


Office for pirenp ated 


erica Press, 3 i 








=A Printing 
Young Ar nts of trp 
nee wees eee JOS. WATSON ( r I 


‘ 
Murray st , New York. Send for Circula 


| THE TOLL- GATE! a Picture * ~y free! An in- 


lous y 


res with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Bore ato, N. Y. 





ers, 
Mass., or 5U 


oF Rae 








YUM 


——_—_— 


— 


—- 


>" 


T's = = 





Sarr“ * 














OcToBER 24, 1874. ] 


ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR MOUSE AND LAWN, 


Inclose 10 cents for Catalogue 
and prints, to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DR. FOOTE’S HOME, |: 


This institution will hereafter be devoted to the 





t t t of patients suffering from the abuse of alco- 
stimulants, and from opium; and to the treat- 

a ler forms of mental aberration. 
ir past experience and enccess with the 


H vert treatment in these affections, we can 
a vhen sufficient time is given, a radical cure 
caves where the patient has desire for recovery. 

I ns r ites, $20 to $30 a week. For fur- 

her nart re. ac > _ + . 

ther particulars, address GEO. F. FOOTE, M.D. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILOREN'S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


se Patterns are Guay anew vo Fer ane Fievre, and 


re reatest accuracy, 30 as to be ad- 

@ most experienced. Printed Direc- 

+ ypany each Pattern. The bust measure 

i ct I es by passing a tape around the body 
: ss the largest part of the shonider 


. l two ea above the fullest part of the 
ght around the body 


ng Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 1V. 
\PY'S GORED WRAPPER sveccce .. No. 5 
) s VW PROOF CLOAK * ii 
GA tLELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
»\T (for child from 6 months to 4 
7" @& 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
i . t Slip, Pe vat, and Shirt).. “* 85 
I Y'S WATTEAU WRAPPER ° ~~ & 
GIRL’S \TER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
. ~ “ 45 
Gl \N’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
D SMOKING-CAP * 6 
I Y-WAIST Hous ‘E DRESS, wi - | Apron- 
f Uver-ski | Walking Skis ‘ ~-*€& 
Vol. V. 
LADY'S SACQT B WRAPPER peeeengue =. 
I S LINGERI Dressing Saeque, Corset 
( , 3 , Yoke Nig ht Dress, Yoke 
( D vere ’ ? & 


LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 


\ VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
i ears 25 
G I s INGERIE (I —_ Yoke 
S Night S Drawers, and I y Drese- 
: ae 
Il AND SUI fur boy from 2to5 yearsold) ** $ 
! Gre n Cape, Open-front Over- 
r i ed Skirt ” 89 
Fl ESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basqne 
G | Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
R A Skist)..ccccse coccccoccccoccoes.co ~ & 


Vol. VI. 
GIRL'S W ARDROBE, Sacque, 


Sailor Blonse 


Sk , Basque fastened behind, Over- 
. , Luw-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
yirl from 2 to 13 years old oe = B 
SI V S JACKET WALKING SLIT ~~ 7 
I El INAISE WALKING STT’! * & 
LA 3+’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
VASTIC SUIT ° “ 90 
I \TED WAIST WALKING SUIT “ 32 
bi BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
W <ING SUIT. ~ 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT , 7 @& 
DiMIl-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Bas Back Sq e Front “ 43 
TIG iv G DOL BLE-BREASTED RED 
i I Fre Kk Sk 15 
D REASTED PLAIN LSQUE, with 
\ I 1 Sq e Back Over-ekirt and 
I zx W Sk " 47 
D AN DEMI-TRAI SED SUIT “ 8 
WA i 00 CLOAK, 1 Cape and 
. “ 50 
IG I ING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
IN E HOUSE DRESS * 60 
BOY'S WARDROBE, S k Ove at with ¢ ape, 
J Vest, Kne P ops, and Kuick 
e kers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) _- 
| Vil 
Yor 'S WARDROBI Overcoat, Don- 
, Walk Coat, D ) 
Vest S ‘ Pautaloons 
“ 4 


LONG OVI R-SKIRT, and 





KT 
POLONAISE 


I WALKING 
"ee 

H I OI BASOTE “ 1 Greek Over- 
" t K Sk ~ 

MI IS SACQUE, with De Over-ekirt and 
D Skirt » ae 

M Is SQUE, with A 1 Front Over- 

Sk I Walkir S t ~ 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
Y's RI 1G WABI Por n Basque 

I hR Sk “ 93 
I EDI QUE hI g Apron and Dem 
GIRL’S ASOUE. w 4 n Front Ove kirt, 
f i1éto en ” 3 
I BASOT NE PRON w ARI 
< EMI-TRAI D SKIRT zr 
3 BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
\ SK I 
LADY'S GABRIEI VRAPPER “ 35 
FR + oh COur. AND DEMI rRAINED 
~ " Phe B 41 
Si7 CUIRASS ‘OVER SKIRT WITH 
CKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT * 41 
( RASS POLONAISE WALKING 8UTI “ @ 
‘ TT ri er Pattern b : 
of TW Y-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
I € se #200. No} erns se} ated 
Ase ri he Nomber ofr erco 
Bust Measure. Dealers suppiic 
HARPER & BI HERS, New York 


()PERBA, Field, Murine Glasses, Barometers, 
ro =] tan atrated sateane W hake 3) 
a Retail. Ro M int & Sons, 141 Water St NY. 


$35 1) - ONT HE. 


Avents wanted, Tet best 
; , onantedn 
J. BRONSON, Detroit, Michigan. 


| 








HARPER'S 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR “— 


Hi ant?) use porns 


no mont 


suazine al ‘ 
: y Gaulle oan less afford to be without. Many Mag 
Harper's is edite There is 


azines are accumulated 


not a Magazine that is printed which shows r 
telligent pains expended on its articles and me 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magaz | 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more ilar 
Magazine in the world.—New England Ho 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 


science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. ¥. Standard 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most ori 
inal of our Ma 


gazines. — Nation 








The best publication of its class in Ame al 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not t t 
mit of any comparison between it y of t 
number. Its columne contain the finest t ~ 


of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its 
trations are numer ) 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Tra 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves ite prir y in this class of 
publications, alike for th 
and the excellence of its illustrs e ¢€ 
on public affairs are models of discussion, we 
and temperate, supporting high prir es in ar 
vated tone and a chastened literary style 
and Chronicle, 


16 ANG en , Veing f 











It is really the o ne i er of 
ion in the rotry Ite eu eme ew 
the snbecription | e of the y < W 
maintaining ite position as a mirror of fas! 
contains stories, poems, brilliant ess a, bes 


eral and personal goseip. — Boston Saturday Eventi 
Gazette, 


There never wae any paper published t so « 
lighted the heart of womat Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you te 8 
drice in the household economy it teaches. —P 
dence Journal. 

a 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BATAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POST A¢ 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in ti ted 


on receipt of Four Dollars by the Put 


Harren's Macazine, Hauren’s W Hanern’s 


Bazan, f me year, $10 00; or any two f $7 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Were . 
Bazan will be stepplied gratia for ex ( , 
Scovsouninens at $4 00 cach, in one re z 
Copies for $20 00, without extra , Pos ‘ 

The Postage within the Unite State P 


Macazine 24 cents a year. for the W 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, ser 


terly, at the office where received. 8 


the Dominion of ¢ via n ‘ 
24 cents additional for the Magazine 
the Wrexty Bazan, to pre y ‘ 

rhe ) es of the Maga f 
Numbers for June Decet f 
. t ms may mmence w 
no time ie specified ‘ 
asnbecribe vishes t « t 

er V inne \ ‘ ) n ‘ by c 

ar ; 

I'he V ee Wr , } 
with ‘ . w : P 

inde vod tha } “ 
w e Number next afte " 

I emitt " 0 Orde f 
pa et fllaeren & ! 
abie to Bank N ‘ ‘ 
be Jost or « ew ¥ . 
the sende 


Tens ror Anvrrerimemse rm Tarren's Weexey a 


Hanr 8 DazaR 
Harper's Weekl I e Paves, $2 ¢ 
Ontside lage, $4 00 per Line— ‘ 
Harper's Bazar.—1 ( Line: Cuts a D 


$1 25 per Line—each ines ‘ 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Y 


Agents 
wanted. 





PATENT CONBIN ATION TOOL, (five in or { 


Opener, Glare-Cutt Konif TF) eor Shar r, 
A Sample by mail, 50 nta PHILA NOVELTY 
MFG CO. 604 F inklin Street, I : 1, P 


FIEL D, Spore, Warine, Tour- 
ist’s, « 





’ Pers agen 
=o Sip * 
ar sight, without ue 
fr “ le « aly 


nent ance 
SEMMONS, Oculist 


PLUCK foes 


hoosts a man over many a ro 

Auenican Virtue, ands 

aged The best Illustration of it is ! 
Chromoe of that name—the mora 

titles them to a place ur t 

the In nd Next to the Far B 

Not have} isa sfor l 
Picture dealers, set 


J. F. RYDER, Cleveland, 0 


ye BROOK AGENTS 


, P a MW 

I States " k t 

of America’s n « 4 - 

to « ott oka ’ 

' at ' tance Terme i: 

ticulars address AVERY Ril 
Care of Harper & B hers, New Y¥ 


S250 


Avram Male or fer Canvaeners 
. RLASTMAN, B38 N. sth St, I " 


WEEKLY. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
best made, 


A cash, 
installimne uts 


Prices low 
I 


WATEKS’ Concerto ORGANS 
t excelled tone beauty: defy 
competitic nm. Monthiy payments 


prices low cash, 

WA'TERS’ New Upright Pianos 
great power «f tone elasticity 
touch, first-ciass Imastruments, 

Prices low cash. Installments 
Agents wanted, / 

HORACK WATERS & SON, 
i8S1 Broadway, New Vork. P. 0. Box $567 


Rada atin oats aes 8 RIA 
$100,000 GIVEN AWAY! 


NO POSTPONEME I 


G RAND MUSIC AL Jt BILE] 


Thursday, Nove she r ‘eeth, 1874. 


. HATTENB ACH 2 CO. 


Sioux City, lowa 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


TRUE HISTORY 


<a | BROOKLYN. SCANDAL 


A000 FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED 
On Potter's Complete 


BIBL E Encyc LOPEDIA. 


2000 L000 | 
i 
vers the 

whole fleld of Religions Literatar 

JOHN EL POTTER A CO.. | 

(; ') N’ I’ \ New Rusines« 

YEan’s Railroad Map 

} Ss TE NITELD STATES, Just 
| Out. |! at sight. 
~ . . ‘ 


16 e ) k 


Szeee A YEAR 


_ COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 


All Agents, 





Work 4 ik. Noe A 
for al badd > = va = — package ot 


$100 Ses 


\\ ED. \ ( 
O57 6{) AGENTS’ PROFITS + n 


\ LcHtmpD ‘ 


QTUTTERING.—De WH 


AGENTS WANTED! DIPLOMA AWARDED 


HOLMAN'S DICT OL TAL BIBL I S 


13200 + ATE alin 
4.3. BAOLUAN &A CO,., O80 Al 


._ore WANTED.—™M 


D2400 earner Parniy Paper sa 
~~ WEEK { ‘ 


De | 


AFORTU NE | a 


J] ABPER'S New ad Enlareed Catalocus 


HARPER A BROTHERS 


Money Made Rapid 
j . 


14m? 41 wWonTE 
SATO 


S83 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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GUERLAIN’S 


CELEBRATED 
Paris 
Perfumery. 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT WILL BE 


FOUND AT 


A. T, Stewart & Co,’s, 
Broadway, 4th Ave,, 9th & 10th Sts, 


Best Organs for Easiest Payments. 
The WIASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO.,, 
winners of THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 
and BIPLOVEA of HONOR, ut PARIS, 1567, 
VEENNA, 1573, and HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
AMERICA ALWAYS, now offer the finest assortment 
of the Best Cabinet or Parlor Organs in 
the World, not only for cash exclu. 
sively, as formerly, but Will also rent them 
with privilege of purchase, or #cll for pay- 
ments running through oue to four years, 
The following tableshowsterms of payment on several 
plans for STYLE T, a Five Octave Double 
Reed Organ in elegant Upright Reson- 
ant Case, with Five Stops; Vox Humana, 
Automatic Swell, Knee Swell, &. 


Cash Price $130. Time Price $143. Rent 3 Mos. $14 30. 


Plan Payment in In 8 In 6 In 9 In 12 

F Advance. | Months Months Months Months 
No. 1.. $14 30 $14 30 $14 30 $14 30 | $85 80 
No. 2. 28 60 28 60 — 85 09 
No. 3, 27 92 ; 27 92 27 92 27 92 27 92 
No. 4. 150 | 1636) 1636) 1636| 16 35 
No. 5. 67 92 - 67 94 — — 
No. 6. 69 90 — 69 90 
No. 7. $14 30 cash, $10 44 monthly for 12 months. 


Many styles at proportionate prices, 
rented or sold to almost any part of the 
country. CATALOGUES, with full particulars, free. 
MASON & HAMELIN ORGAN CO.,, 23 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Every One 


Should write to 


Howard & Co,, 


999 


No. 222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


for a Price-List of 


J atian \) atches 


Watches sent by Mail or 
Express to any place. 
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WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
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Stock Privileges, 
How to make money in Wall Street 
fully explained in 


Wall Street Reporter, 


Specimen Numbers mailed free to any 
address by 
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L. W. Hamilton & Co., 


STOCK BROKERS, 
48 Broad Street, New York. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, | 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of H »nor. | 
i 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862, | 


¢@~ Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed | 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


109 & 111 Hast 14th St., N. ¥. 


A NAVAL HERO. 


Life of Admiral Foote, 


Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Ad- 
miral United States Navy. By James 
Mason Hoprrn, Professor in Yale Col- 
lege. With numerous Woodcuts, Maps, 
and Plans, and a Portrait on Steel by 
Halpin. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
* * Sold by Subscription. 





Agents wanted. 


Admiral Foote’s name is inseparably linked with 
some of the most daring and important achievements 
of the war, and this interesting record of his life, pre- 
pared by one who knew and loved him well, can not 
| but receive a hearty welcome from his countrymen, 








| who remember with pride his patriotic devotion and 
his inestimable public services. 

His life was one which may be held up before the 
youth of America as an example worthy of emulation. 
There is not a blot on his character. 
pretending, hearty, whole-souled man, fond of a joke, 

relishing a good stery and able to tell one, an excel- 

| lent talker, and blessed with a clear, ringing laugh, 
which it did one good to hear. His personal bravery 
was no less remarkable than his earnest Christian 
character. His sailors loved and trusted him. He 
asked his men to face no danger he did not share. 
He shrank from no duty, shirked no responsibility. 
Rising by merit alone from a subordinate position to 

| the rank of Admiral, he was always the same simple- 
hearted, unpretending man, doing his duty for love 
of country and in the fear of God. 

The importance of a career so noble in its influence 
upon youth can not be over-stated ; and the volume in 
which the story of Admiral Foote is told should be 
read at every fireside throughout the land. It will do 
more good than a million tracts. 

| ‘The stirring events of the various cruises in which 
| Foote took part against the slave-traders, against the 
pirates of the West Indian seas, the daring capture of 
the “‘ Barrier Forts.” in the Canton River, and the later 
| achievements in our own Western waters, constitute 
a narrative of extraordinary interest. The volume is 
embellished with a fine steel portrait of Admiral 
| Foote, with maps and plans and many spirited wood 
engravings. 


| PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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Are capable of the most 


These remarkable instruments have created much interest in this country and Europe by reason of their 
beautiful Orchestral Kffects, Fine Tone, Elegant Design and Finish. All lovers of Music should examine them. 
Cirenlars sent fre. Agents wanted in every town. Address GEO, WOODS & CO., Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., or Chicago, Hl.; or, WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N.Y. 


Wipete age * .¢ Seb 
THE NEW CREEDMOOR RIFLE, 
finely finished, throws cartridges with accuracy and force 
350 feet, and may be used in the parlor, as it makes no report 
or smell ; loads at breech, and has shell extractor. I will send one to any express 
office in the U. 8., C. 0. D., to be examined before paying bill, at the reduced price, only 
$10. Cartridges only 40c. per 100. Send for one. Ralvees WAKD B. SNYDER, 6v 
Nassau St., N. ¥. Send 10c. for my new 100-page Catelogue, containing 160 colored and 
engraved iilustrations of Gallery, Guns, fine Targets, Revolvers, Gymnasium Goods, and Noveltics. 

















TWO MILLION DOLLARS PAID IN ) = 
BENEFITS, under General Accident Policies, in THERS & CO., 
the Traveners Insurance Co., of Hartford, Conn. AND BROKERS 
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THE REMINGTON WORKS, 


ILION, NEW YORK. 









REMINGTON 


NBWING- Machines, Fire- Arms, Agricitaral Implements 


artes 





Remineton No. 1 Machine 
in the third 


year of its existence, has met 


The Reminoton Sewine-Ma- for family use, 


ourve has sprung rapidly into 
favor as possessing the best with a more rapid increase of 


COMBINATION Of good qualities, ratio of sales than any machine 


namely: Light-running, on the market, 
smooth, noiseless, rapid, dur- 


able, with perfect Lock-Stitch. 


Remincron No. 2 Machine 
for manufacturing and family 
It is a Shuttle Machine, with use (ready for delivery only 


Automatic Drop-Feed. Design since June, 1874,) for range, 


beautiful and construction the perfection, and variety of 


very best. work, is without a rival in 


family or workshop. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. —Improved Mowrne-Macutes, Srrzn 
Piows, Steet Hors, Cuitrvators, Roap Sorarrrs, Patent Excavators, Hay Teppens, Corton Guise, Iron 
Beavers, & GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Send for Circulars. 





The REMINGTON WORKS also manufacture the new Double-Barrelled Breech-Loading Shot-Gun, sna 
and positive action. with patent joint check, a marvel of beauty, finish, and cheapness—and the CELEBRATE 


REMINGTON RIFLES 
Military, Hunting, and Target purposes. 


BRANCH OFFICES OF REMINGTON COMPANIES. 


adopted by Nive different Governments—and re nowned throughout the world fot 
All kinds of Pistols, Rifle-Canes, Metallic Cartridges, &c. 


Chicago, 237 State Street, Sewing-Machines and Arms 
N. Y. Ttica, 129 Genesee Street, Sewing-Machines. 
REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL C0., \ y tree agg : g-Mack 


281 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms. 
E REMINGTON & SONS ) Madison Square, New York, Sewing-Machines. 
Ue 4 N N, 
ILION, Si State tly P= 

» _ 'opw ’ ' ’ ‘y Boston, 332 Washington Street, Sewing-Machines, 

REMINGTON SEWING-MACHINE CO0., > Cincinnati, 181 West 4th Street, Sewing-Machines. 
y, Atlanta, Ga., DeGive’s Opera-House, Marietta Street, 

Sewing-Machines. 
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THE HOME LESSON. 


STREET BEGGARS. 

THERE is a vast amount of suffering among 
the poor of all great cities, especially during win- 
ter, when the misery of cold is added to the 
cravings of hunger, and charitable people need 
never be at a loss for deserving objects of their 
kindness. At the same time a distinction should 
be made between those who are driven to ask 
alms by necessity and a class of persons who are 
brought up to beggary as a profession, and prac- 
tice it as an easier means than working to gain a 
living. The sketches on this page illustrate this 
feature of low life in New York. In one we see 
the little girl prepared in her wretched cellar 
home for going upon the street in the most effect- 
ive style. She is dressed in scanty rags, and the 
old hag who employs her is drilling into her 
memory the woful story she is to repeat, as well 
as threatening the poor little thing with a sound 
thrashing if she returns empty-handed at night. 
It is to the credit of humanity that they rarely 
go home without full baskets. Nothing is easier 
than to declaim against professional beggary, 
but, after all, is it not better to give now and 
then to the unworthy than to run the risk of 
turning away a deserving sufferer whom sickness 
or want of work has driven to beg for food ? 


«“ 1 fr N ), page B48 
(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


A STRANGE WORLD. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avutnor or “ Taken at THe FiLoop,” “To tue Birrer 
Enp,” “Stranerrs anp Pires,” “ Avrora 
Fioyp,” “ Tur Lovets or Arpen,” ero. 


CHAPTER XL. 
‘*LOsST TO HER PLACE AND NAME.” 


‘** Tuese people were not common wanderers,” 
said Mrs. Trevanard, continuing her story. ‘I 
soon discovered that they belonged to a very dif- 
ferent class than the tramps who came prowling 
about the place in summer, begging, or stealing 
whenever they had a chance. ‘The woman was 
apretty-looking gentle creature, who seemed deep- 
ly grateful for small kindnesses. She had not long 
recovered from a serious illness, the husband told 
me, and her delicate looks confirmed his state- 
ment. ‘The man spoke well, if not exactly like a 
gentleman, and his clothes, worn almost to rags, 
were not the clothes of a working-man. I fancied 
that he was a lawyer's clerk, or perhaps, from his 
fluency of speech, a broken-down Methodist par 
son. 

‘* He spoke like a man accustomed to speaking 
in public, then, I conclude,” said Humphrey. 


WEEKLY. 











THE WOFUL 


STREET BEGGARS IN NEW YORK.—[Drawy py Sor Eytinee, Jen. ] 


** Yes, that was the impression he gave me,” | 
replied Mrs. Trevanard. ‘‘I went back to the 
house after having made them tolerably comfort 
able in the loft,” she continued, ‘‘and all that 
night I lay awake thinking about these two peo- 
ple. They seemed to shave dropped from the 
skies somehow, so suddenly and unexpectedly 
had they come upon me in the winter dusk, and 
it came into my head, in that weary night, that 
they were instruments of Providence sent to help 
me in my trouble. I had no clear thought of 
what they would do for me, but I felt that since 
I should be compelled to trust some one by-and- 
by with some part of our fatal secret, it would be 
easier and better to trust waifs and strays like 
these people, who might wander away and carry 
their knowledge with them, than any body else 
Neighbor or friend I dared not trust. My sole 
hope lay among strangers.” 

**Did none of the farm people know of these 


| wanderers’ arrival,” asked Humphrey. 


**No. The men were at their supper when | 
took these people to the loft. It was a loft over 
some empty stables, where Squire Borcel used to 
keep his hunters over a hundred years ago, and 
was only used at odd times for a surplus supply 
of fodder. I knew it was safe enough as a hiding 
place so long as the people kept tolerably quiet 
I had warned them against making their presence 
known, as my husband was a hard man—Heayen 
forgive me for so great a falsehood! and might 
object to their being about the place. Well, the 
snow came down thicker than ever next morn- 
ing, and to try and find a path across the moot 
would have been madness. Those most accus 
tomed to the country round would have been 
helpless in such weather. So I took the people 
in the loft a warm, comfortable breakfast of cof 
fee and bread and bacon, and I told them that 
they might stay till the weather changed 

** They were grateful, I suppose,” 

** They thanked and blessed me with tear I 
was ashamed to receive their thanks, knowing 
my selfish thought had been only of my own 
trouble, and how little I had cared for their dis- 
tress. The man told me that his name was 
Eden, and that he was a broken-down gentleman 
I think he said he had been in the army, and had 
wealthy relations ; but they had discarded him 
and after trying to earn his living by the use of 
his talents, he had fallen into extreme poverty. 
He and his wife had come to Cornwall, having 
heard that living was cheap in the west of En 
gland. I gathered from him that he had tried 
to pick up a living by teaching in a gentleman's 
school, but had failed, and was at last compelled 
to leave his lodgings, and in his extremity had 


determined to appeal to Squire Penwyn, whom 


he had heard of as a wealthy man. For that 
purpose he had rashly attempted to walk across 


the moor, the snow having held off for a little, 


} quiet in the loft ; 


with his weakly wife. ‘ Heaven help you if you 


| had found your way to the old Squire,’ I told 


him ; ‘ he’s not the man to do much for you I 
told them both that they might stay until the 


| weather was better, or stay till Mrs. Eden had 


picked up her strength by means of rest and 
good plain food, provided they kept themselve 
and they blessed me : n 

if I had been their good angel 

** Tt was a welcome boon, no doubt 

**In the course of that day it came out that 
Mrs. Eden had not long before lost her first baby, 
and that she had fretted for it a good deal. This 
confirmed my idea that these people were instru 
ments sent me by Providence, and I laid my 
plans, and arranged every thing clearly in my 
own mind. A fortnight went by, and the snow 
began to melt in the valleys, and our men had 


| hard work to keep the place from be ny flooded 


Michael was out all day helping to cut drains to 


carry the water off the stack-yard As 
weather brightened Mr. Eden seemed t get un 
easy in his mind. * You'll be wanting to get rid 
of us, ma’am,’ he said ‘The wavfare must 
resume their journey through the wilderne of 
life gut I told him he « ld stay till tl 
weather was milder, on ace nt of hi ckly 
wite I was not ready f them to leave 


| awhile 


‘*And in all this time no one discovered 
them ?” asked Humphrey 
‘No; that part of the premises lies out of 


| every one’s Way. You may po al d look at it 
to-morrow, if you like, and see what a deserted 
| corner it is Phey had a fright once or twice 


heard the men’s voices nea but no one ever ay 
proa hed the loft I took care to pay my 


to them at meal time 


about to see me I always kept my dairy under 
lock and key, and I used to put the supplies for 
my pensioners in the dairy It was easy to carry 
things from the dairy to the loft without being 
observed I fed them well, gave them af old 
books to read, and gave Mrs. Eden working 1 
terials, and a piece of calico to make under 
garments for herself, and a useful gown or two 
i t bargain I ha mpl tol of all kind 
hoar l up, and it was ea " for! to | 
charitable 

‘Your pensioners did not get tired of the 


retreat?” inquired Humphrey. 
**Far from it. ‘They had suffered too mucl 


from actual want not to be thankful for food ar 
shelter, which cost them nothing Mr. Eden 
told me that he had never been happier t 

that loft I had contrived to take them ‘ 
blankets, and a few old cushions to sit upon, and 
many other comforts, by degrees Mi Ede 
health had wonderfully improved One day 
after she had been talking to me of the child she 
had lost, I asked her if she could love and cher- 


when there was no one 


TALE. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 835.) 

thing would be for them to leave at half past six 
o'clock in the morning, when the men would be 
all in the fields. I knew exactly what was go 
ing forward upon the farm, and could make my 
plans accordingly. It would be easy for me to 
take care that the maid-servant was safely em 
ployed in-doors, and could see nothing of Mr. 
and Mrs. Eden's departure.” 

‘*Did you give these people much money ?” 

** All that I possessed in the world—my secret 
Good as my husband is, and 
well to do though we were from the beginning, 
it had pleased me to save a little money that was 
quite my own, to dispose of as I pleased, unques- 
tioned by Michael. I had wronged no one in 
this money ; it was all the result of small 
economies and of self-denial. My husband had 
given me a five-pound note for a new gown, and 
I put the money away, and turned my last new 
silk gown instead of buying a new one, or I had 
reared a brood of choice poultry and sold them 
to a neighboring farmer, The money was hon- 
estly come by, and it amounted to over two hun- 
dred pounds, in notes and gold. I gave it to the 
Edens in a lump. ‘Now remember that this is 
to start you in life,’ I said to them, finally, ‘ and 
that on consideration of this you take the respon- 
sibility of this child’s maintenance henceforward, 
and that she shall be called by your name, and 
as you thrive she shall thrive.” This they pledged 
themselves to most solemnly. Mrs. Eden seem- 
ed honestly attached to the desolate baby already, 
and I had no fear that it would be unkindly treat 
ed. Desperate as my necessities were, I do not 
think I could have intrusted that helpless. infant 
to any one of whose kindness I had not felt con- 
fident.” 

‘*Was the child christened when it left Borcel 
End ?” asked Humphrey. 

He had a reason for thinking this question of 
considerable importance. 

**No. I might have baptized it myself, had it 
been in danger of death. But the child was well 
enough, and seemed in a fair way to live. I told 
Mr. and Mrs. Eden to have it christened as soon 
as they had left Cornwall and settled themselves 
in a new neighborhood.’ 

** Pid you tell them what name to call the in 
fant ?” 

“No 


It was the 


savings of years. 


SAVING 


It was toe their child henceforward, 
business to choose its name. 

** They got safely away, I suppose ? 

‘* Yes, they left secretly and safely, just as I had 
planned. I shall never morn- 
ing, in the chilly spring weather, and the last 
glimpse I had of the wom 
an with the child nestied to ber breast, wrapped 
in my Muriel’s blue cloak—the cloak it had been 
such pleasure to me to quilt when I was a young 
woman,” , 

Mrs. Trevanard sighed bitterly. 

**T can remember sitting in this room at work 
at the beginning of my married life,” she said, 
dreamily, ‘‘ thinking what a grand thing it was 
to be married, and the mistress of a large house 
and a prosperous farm. I look back upon my 
life now—nine-and-thirty years of wedded life— 
and think how heavily the care of it weighs 
against the happiness, and what a life of toil it 
has been. ‘ Heaping up riches, and ye know 
not who shal! gather them.’’ 

** Did you never hear any more of Mr. and 
Mrs. Eden, or the child?” asked Humphrey, 
most anxious to hear all that was to be told by 
lips that must ere long be silent. 

‘*From that day to this not a word. They 
have kept their promise. Whether they pros- 
pered or failed I know not. They were young 
people, and there seemed to me no reason why 


forget that gray 


hose two wanderers 


they should not get on pretty well in some small 
trade, as I advised them to try, beginning 
humbly, with a part of their little capital. Heav- 
en knows what may have become of them. The 
child may be dead—dead, years ago, taking that 
quiet rest which I shall soon know. 

‘*Or she may be living. She may have grown 
up beautiful, such a grandchild 
as you would be proud to own.” 

** T should never be proud of a nameless child,” 
answered Mrs. Trevanard, gloomily. 

“The child you banished may not have been 
without a name. Forgive me if I speak plainly. 
Far be it from me to reproach I offer you 
sympathy and help, if help be possible. But I 
think you acted precipitately throughout this sad 
business. What if there were a secret marriage 
yur daughter and Mr. Penw Such 
a marriage might easily have taken place during 
the three weeks that your daughter was away 


such 


rood, and clever ; 


you. 


between y yn? 














from home, ostensibly on a visit to her late 
school-mistress. Did you never question that 
lady ?”” 

It was not possible for me to do so. Miss 
Jarlow retired from business very soon after 
Muriel’s visit, and her school passed into the 
hands of strangers. She went abroad to live, 
and I could never find out where to communi 
cate with her But even if I had known where 
» address her, I should have feared to write 

atter should compromise Muriel. My 
ysorbi g desire was to hi le t 
yvidence had been pleased to inflict upon 
our family, doubtless as a chastisement for our 


pride. 

** What effi 

of her child ? 
** Ah, that was 

birth Muriel had a fever. 

of care or good nursing, for old Mrs. 


set upon your daughter had the loss 


After the baby s 
It rose from no want 


terrible ! 


‘Trevanard 
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1 more skillful nurse than my moth- 





er-in-law. But Muriel missed the child, and the 
los t preyed upon her mind, and then, in her 
fe lirium, she fancied I had taken the 
; 1 1 murdered it. We] 1 fearful 
time with her, old M lrevanard and I, wi 


that delusion lasted, but by care we brought her 
through it all; and, as the fever passed off, she 
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grew more reasonable, and understood that I had 
sent away the child to save her good name ; but 
she was different in her manner to me from what 
she had been. She never kissed me or asked 
me to kiss her, or seemed to care to have me 
near her. I could see that my only daughter 
was estranged from me forever. She clung to 
her grandmother, and it was as much as I could 
do by-and-by to get her to come down stairs 
and sit among us. I was very anxious to do 
this, if it was only to pacify her father, for he 
had been anxious and fidgety all the time she 
from us; and after the Edens had 
taken the baby away I had been obliged to call 
in a doctor from Seac mb, just to satisfy Michael. 
The doctor listened to all that Mrs. ‘Trevanard 
told him about Muriel, and just echoed what she 
said, and did neither good nor harm by his com- 
ing.” 

‘* And your daughter resumed her place in the 
family ?” 

‘“‘She came among us, and sat by the fire, 
reading, or sometimes singing to little Martin, 
but she seemed in all things like the ghost of 
her former self, and it was heart-breaking to see 
her poor pale face. She would sit, with her mel 
ancholy eyes fixed on the burning logs, some- 
times for half an hour at a time, lost in thought. 
You may judge how I felt toward the wretch 
who had worked this evil when I saw his vic- 
tim sitting there joyless and hopeless—she who 
might have been so bright and glad but for him! 
Her father was dreadfully cut up by the change 
in Muriel. He would hang over her sometimes, 
calling her his poor faded child, and asking her 
what he could do to make her happy, and to 
bring the roses back to her cheeks; and some- 
times, to please him, she would brighten up a 
little, and pretend to be her old glad self. But 
any one could see how hollow her smile was. I 
never said my prayers, night or morning, with- 
out praying God to avenge my daughter's great 
wrongs, and it never seemed to me that such a 
prayer was sinful.” 

** Did your daughter ask you what had be- 
come of her child ?” 

**T saved her the pain of asking that question. 
As soon as reason returned after the fever I told 
her that the child was in safe hands, with kind 
people, and would be well cared for, and that 
she need give herself no anxiety about its fate. 
* Let that dark interval in your life be forgotten, 
Muriel,’ I said, ‘and may God forgive you as 
freely as I do now 


was away 


She made no answer, ex- 
cept to bow her head gently, as if in assent.” 

** How was it that her mind again gave way 
after this recovery ?” 

‘*T am coming to that presently. That was 
the heaviest blow of all. Just when I was be- 
ginning to hope time would work her cure, just 
when | fancied I could see a glimmer of the old 
smile brightening her pale face now and then, 
the blow fell. We were sitting round this hearth 
one evening, Muriel and her grandmother and 
little Martin and I, when Michael came in, look- 
ing very much agitated. We asked him what 
was the matter ? ‘ The saddest thing I’ve heard 
of for many a year,’ he answered, ‘ Well, 
we've all got our troubles. There’s been bad 
news for the Squire up at Penwyn.’ Muriel 
started up, with a faint ery, but I caught hold 
of her, and squeezed her hand tight, to warn 
her against saying any thing that might betray 
her. ‘ Dreadful news,’ Michael went on: ‘ Mr. 
George, the eldest son, the one we know so well, 
has been murdered by the savages. Lord only 
knows what those red devils did to him. Sealped 
him, they say, tied him to a tree, and tortured 
him—' Muriel gave one long piercing scream, 
and dropped upon the stone floor. We lifted her 
up and carried her to bed, and the doctor was 
sent for post-haste. I was sore afraid she would 
let out her secret in her father’s hearing or the 
doctor's when she came round out of that death- 
like swoon; but I need not have feared. Her 
mind was quite gone, and all her talk was mere 
disjointed raving. From that day to this she 
has been the helpless, hopeless creature you have 
seen her. We have kept her out of a mad-house 
by keeping her close, under old Mrs. Trevanard’s 
care. We have done all we could think of to 
soften the misery of her state, but she has never, 
for the briefest interval, recovered her reason. 
And now I have told you ail, Mr. Clissold, with- 
out reserve, confessing the wrong I have done 
as freely as when I acknowledge my sins to my 
God.” 

‘The sick woman sank back upon the pillows, 
pale to the lips. That indomitable strength of 
will which had been ever the distinguishing mark 
of her character had sustained her throughout 
this prolonged effort. And, deeply as he compas- 
sionated the eufferer’s state, Humphrey felt that 
it was vital to obtain from her at once, and 
without delay, all the information she could give 
him. 

‘I am grateful to you for having honored me 
with your confidence, Mrs. Trevanard,” he said, 
kindly ; ** and now that you have so fully trust- 
ed me, receive once more my solemn promise to 
do all that may lie in my power to obtain justice 
for your daughter and your daughter's child. I 
aim inclined to think that Mr. Penwyn may have 
been less base than you believe him, and that 
his unhappy death alone may have prevented 
his making some atonement, or revealing the 
fact of a secret marriage between himself and 
your daughter. I can hardly think that a girl 
brought up as your daughter was brought up 
could be so easy a victim as you imagine her to 
have been. My endeavor shall be to ascertain 
the truth upon this point of marriage or no mar- 
riage. A young London clergyman, a friend of 
mine, has told me many a curious fact connect 
ed with private marriages—stray leaves of fam- 
ily histories which have been a sealed book to 
him in all other respects—and I see no reason 
why this George Penwyn, who impressed you as 
an honorable and a well-meaning man, should 
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not have contracted such a union with 
daughter.” 

‘**God grant that it was so!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Trevanard. ‘‘I should go down to my grave 
with an easier mind if I could believe George 
Penwyn something less of a villain than I have 
considered him for the last twenty years. When 
I heard of his dreadful death in the Canadian 
forest I said to myself, ‘‘The Almighty Avenger 
of all wrongs has heard my prayer.’ ” 

‘Tt shall also be my endeavor to find your 
granddaughter,” said Humphrey. ‘‘I have a 
curious fancy upon that point, but perhaps a 
foolish fancy, and therefore hardly worth speak- 
ing about.” 

‘* Pray tell me what it is.” 

**It is really too foolish, and would only mis- 
lead you. All [ ask is that you will give me 
any detail which may help me in my attempt to 
discover the girl you intrusted to Mr. and Mrs. 
Eden. What kind of man was this Mr. Eden, 
for instance ?” 

The sound of wheels rolling toward the door 
prevented this question being answered. In an- 
other moment the dog-cart drew up before the 
porch, father and son alighted, and came into 
the room, bringing a gust of fresh moorland air 
along with them. The opportunity of obtaining 
further details from Mrs. ‘Trevanard was gone, 
for the time being, and it might be long before 
Humphrey again found himself alone with her, 
or found her inclined to speak. He heartily 
wished that the attractions of Seacomb Market, 
or of the homely hostelry where the farmers ate 
their substantial two-o’clock dinner, had detain- 
ed Michael Trevanard and his son just a little 
longer. 

The invalid was more cheerful that evening 
than she had been for a long time, and some- 
thing of the old air of domestic comfort seemed 
to return to the homestead parlor as Humphrey 
and the family sat at tea. Both her husband 
and son noticed the improvement. 

** You must be rare good company,” said the 
farmer, ‘‘ for Bridget looks ever so much bright- 
er for spending the afternoon with you. Cheer 
up, old lady! we may cheat the doctors after 
all,” he added, bending over his wife affection- 
ately as he handed her the cup of strong tea 
which was the only kind of refreshment she now 
enjoyed, 

‘** The doctors may have their own way about 
me, Michael,”’ answered Mrs. Trevanard, ‘‘if I 
can only go down to my grave with my mind 
pretty easy.” 

Her son drew his chair beside hers after tea, 
and sat with his hand in hers, clinging to her 
with melancholy fondness, sadly expectant of the 
coming day when there would be nothing on this 
earth more distant from him than that motherly 
hand. 

Humphrey Clissold had pledged himself to 
spend the next day at Penwyn, where there 
was to be a cottagers’ flower show, in which 
Mrs. Penwyn and Miss Bellingham were deeply 
interested. It was the Squire’s wife who had 
organized the annual exhibition, and stimulated 
the love of floriculture in the peasant mind by 
the offer of various useful and attractive prize: 

a silver watch, a handsome rose-wood tea-cad- 
dy, a delf dinner-service, a copper tea-kettle— 
prizes which were dear to the tastes of the com- 
peting floriculturists, and which were eagerly 
competed for. The most gigantic yellow roses, 
the longest and greenest cucumbers, the finest 
bunches of grapes, the most mathematically cor- 
rect dahlias, were produced within a ten-mile ra 
dius of Penwyn; and by this simple means the 
cottage gardens and flower-pots in latticed case- 
ments which Mrs. Penwyn beheld in her walks 
and drives were things of beauty and a perennial 


your 





| source of joy. 


The show was held in a vast circular marquee, 
erected in the grounds of the Manor-house. 
Lady Cheshunt was one of the lady adjudicators, 
and sat in state gorgeously attired in a tea-leaf- 
colored silk, fearfully and wonderfully made by 
& Regent Street confectionneuse, who tyrannized 
over her customers, and seemed to gratify a ma- 
licious disposition by inflicting hideous combina- 
tions of form and color upon a too-submissive 
clientelle. 

**T really can’t say I think it pretty, dear 
Lady Cheshunt,” said Madge, when her friend 
asked her opinion of this tea-leaf-colored abom- 
ination. 

**No more do I, my love,” replied the dowa- 
ger, calmly, ‘‘ but it’s strikingly ugly. All your 
county people will be blazing in what they call 
pretty colors. This dirty greenish-brown is 
chic!” 

After the cottage flower show came a German 
tea for the gentility, and croquet and archery, 
and the usual amount of indiscriminate flirtation 
which accompanies those sports. Humphrey 
Clissold found himself among pleasant sunshiny 
people, and almost enjoyed himself, which seem- 
ed, in some wise, treason against Justina. 

But even in those piny glades, while the click 
of the croquet balls was sounding to an accom- 
paniment of silvery langhter, his fancy went back 
to the Bloomsbury parlor and the happy hours 
he had wasted there, and he longed to sit in his 
old corner reading French poetry, or sipping tea 
out of the dragon china. 

It was late when he drove back to Borcel in 
Michael Trevanard’s dog-cart, which had been 
placed at his disposal for the day. When he 
came down to breakfast next morning Mrs. Trev- 
anard’s chair was empty. ‘This startled him, 
for, ill as she was, she had been rigidly regular 
in her habits, coming down stairs at eight o'clock 
every morning, and only retiring when the rest 
of the family went to bed. 

On questioning Mr. Trevanard he heard that 


the invalid was much weaker this morning. She 
had not been able to rise. 
‘**Tt’s a bad sign when Bridget gives way,” 


added Michael, despondently. ‘‘She’s not one 


t 
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to knock under while she has strength to bear 
up against her weakness.” 

The next day and the next the chair remained 
empty. Humphrey roamed about the farm, 
hardly knowing what to do with himself in this 
time of trouble, yet nowise willing to desert his 
post. On the third day he was summoned to 
Mrs. Trevanard’sroom. Phoebe, the house-maid, 
came in quest of him to an old orchard where 
he was fond of smoking his cigar. 

** Missus is very bad, Sir, and I believe she's 
asked to see you,” said the girl, breathless. 

Humphrey hurried to the house, and to Mrs. 
Trevanard’s room. Husband and son were stand- 
ing near the bed, and the dying woman lay with 
her hand clasped*in Martin’s, her eyes looking 
with a strangely eager expression toward the 
door. 

At the sight of Humphrey her wan face bright- 
ened, ever so little, and she gave a faint choking 
cry. 

**Want—tell you—something,” 
half inarticulately. 

He went close to the bed and leaned over her, 

** Dear Mrs. ‘Trevanard, I am listening.” 

“A Bible—gave—family Bible.” 

That was all. She spoke no more after this; 
and before night-fall the windows were darkened 
at Borcel End, and the careful housewife had 
gone to that land where there is no thought of 
sordid things. 


she gasped, 
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STARTING FOR THE PYRAMIDS. 

Ovr double-page engraving shows a party of 
travelers at Cairo preparing to start off on a ride 
to the Pyramids, distant, in a straight line, about 
six miles from that city. In the months of No- 
vember and December, when the visits are gen- 
erally made, it is necessary to follow the detour 
of the Nile dike, which makes the journey, going 
and returning, about twenty-eight miles. Add 
to this the ascent of the Pyramid of Cheops, the 
visit to the interior, the tramp through the hot 
sand to see the Sphinx, and the visitor will have 
a pretty hard day’s work to go through with. 
The trip is made on donkeys. As a rule they 
are well-trained animals, but now and then a 
vicious beast is found, troublesome to mount, 
and quite as troublesome to ride. ‘The ingenu- 
ity sometimes displayed by these creatures in 
throwing off a rider is really marvelous, and they 
go about it with a quiet determination that noth- 
ing can conquer. In our picture all the party 
save one are safely mounted and ready for start- 
ing, but the demure-looking beasts that stand so 
quietly in the court-yard of the old inn may take 
a very inconvenient moment to show a disposi- 
tion quite as unamiable as that of the obstreper- 
ous fellow in the centre of the group. 





DISPOSITION OF THE DEAD. 


WE are so accustomed to bury our dead that 
it is only by an effort that we can conceive of 
ourselves as disposing of them otherwise. Yet 
the practice of mankind has differed widely in 
this respect. And in every nation the tradition- 
al mode acquires a sanctity, from association with 
the most solemn and tender moments of life, 
which induces us to look with horror on any al- 
ternative method. When Darius found an In- 
dian tribe who ate the bodies of their dead, they 
were not less shocked at the idea of burning 
corpses than the Greeks in his train were at the 
horrible cannibalism of the Indians. Even when 
the breath has left the mortal frame, the cold re- 
mains of those we have loved are not less dear 
| than when they were animated with life; but 
} 
| 





custom alone creates the direction in which that 
love manifests itself, and each direction is alike 
but an unavailing protest against the inexorable 
law which dissolves the ashes of the departed into 
fleeting gases and crumbling dust. 

The Egyptians embalmed their dead. The 
Hebrews buried them out of their sight. The 
Greeks sometimes buried and sometimes burned, 
the latter mode gaining the ascendency as civili- 
zation advanced. The Persians, if we may trust 
the hints of earlier and the assertions of later 
writers, seem to have gathered their dead togeth- 
er on the top of a low building, and there left 
| them to the birds and winds of heaven. sury- 
ing, burning, embalming, these are the three great 
alternatives adopted by humanity for the dispos- 
al of its dead. But there is scarcely any modifi- 
cation of these methods which has not found its 
adherents, and there is scarcely any conceivable 
substitute for them which has not been practiced 
somewhere. The posture of burial has been va- 
ried, in many places it being thought decoroifs 
to bury in a sitting attitude. Some Red Indian 
tribes expose their dead on the branches of trees ; 
the Ethiopians inclosed them in pillars of crystal. 
Maritime nations have sometimes honored their 
chiefs by laying them in state in a ship or canoe, 
and burning or setting it adrift. Sacred rivers 
are the chosen burial-ground of some: others 
commit their dead to the sea alone. Some leave 
the corpse till it decays, and then bury the bones ; 
others remove the flesh from the bones immedi- 
ately after death, and then dress and adorn the 
skeleton. Burial alive is by some thought a mark 
of affection ; exposure to wild beasts is the cho- 
sen custom of by no means barbarous races. The 
Indian tribe above referred to finds many paral- 
| lels. Nor was it always thought necessary to 
wait till death supervened. There is grim hu- 
mor in the picture given by Herodotus of a tribe 
where, when any one fell sick, *‘ his chief friends 
tell him that the illness will spoil his flesh; and 
he protests that he js not unwell; but they, not 
agreeing with him, kill and eat him.’’ Horrors 





like these, however, can scarcely be classed 
| among modes of sepulture; nor, perhaps, is it 
| necessary to mention the tribes that drink thei 


| dead, having first reduced them to powder. 
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